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ENGLISH HAND-BLOCK PRINT 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


TAPESTRY, SILK DAMASK, LINEN, CRETONNE 
VELVET, LACE NET, CASEMENT FABRICS 


IRISH DONEGAL HAND-TUFTED RUGS 


22? West 37th St New York 
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DRAPING, FURNITURE, FURNISHINGS 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FACT 8 COMMENT 


HE exodus of immigrants from this country is 
assuming large proportions, and this returning- 
home movement will increase in size as more steamer 
accommodations are afforded. In 

One Cause of one week recently seven thousand 
Labor Shortage. _ sailed to their European homes and 
one day’s record shows that five 

thousand sailed from New York to Italy upon three 
steamers. The June average was one thousand a day. 

Director Stewart, of the Investigation and Inspec- 
tion Services of the Department of Labor, states that 
approximately 1,500,000 aliens have planned to leave 
the United States for Europe, and that they will carry 
with them on an average of $3,000 cash, which will 
give a grand total of about $4,000,000,000, that will be 
carried out of the country by the parting aliens during 
the year. 

These statements made by Director Stewart are 
based upon investigations made in the sections where 
large foreign elements are found, notably Pennsylvania, 
New England, New Jersey, and New York. Mill 
owners say that so many foreigners leaving the country 
means a still greater reduction in the amount of labor 
available for use in factories. 
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| gpericrongie the foremost general subject in the 
minds of all thinking men to-day is that of indus- 
trial discontent. This subject even takes precedence 

in Washington over questions of inter- 
Solution or national political expediency, and in 
Revolution. every condition of life the effects of this 

spirit of discontent are felt. The bright- 
est political minds in the country are apparently at a 
loss to find a tangible remedy. The same condition 
is true in the realms of business, education, the law, 
and the other professions. 

So far as a solution of this country-wide problem 
is concerned there is an obvious impasse which defies 
solution, and nearly all discussions among business 
men wind up with such expressions as “I don’t know 
what we are coming to,” or “I don’t know what we 
are going to do.” 

For such a condition to be long tolerated is un- 
thinkable. 

Out of the concentrated iiiaea of the thousands 
of men now exercised over industrial conditions, is 
bound to come a solution of the problem, but this solu- 
tion will never be found so long as men cultivate con- 
ditions of self-deception. 

The unions are discovering, with great reluctance, 
that the result of excessive wages is passed right back 
to the worker in increased living costs. The prac- 





tice of judging the value of eight hours’ work 
in one industry by the compensation received by 
workers for eight hours’ work in another industry, a 
theory which would level all classes of workmen to 
one even basis of compensation, is revealed as falla- 
cious in the extreme. 

Government regulation of living costs through the 
adoption of maximum prices produces an imitation 
price stability that serves none but a temporary pur- 
pose and such experiments as we have had with the 
plan do not commend it to the judgment of those who 
pay its cost. 

The situation was summed up in the words of a 
manufacturer recently: “We are keeping on under 
great stress in the effort to outride the storm. When 
conditions reach the point where we can no longer 
meet them we will simply quit.” 

We do not expect any solution to be found for 
conditions in general, either by government edict or 
by act of providence. Our greatest hope for a change 
in conditions rests upon the possibility of indiwidual 
solution. Combinations of labor and combinations 


WITH 1HE 


L. Corrado & Co. will be succeeded by Corrado 
& Milne on September 1. They will open their new 
showrooms at 1205 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., where they will carry high-class 


decorative lines of merchandise. 

In addition to the offices that Stroheim & Romann 
maintain on the Pacific Coast in the city of Los An- 
geles, they have recently established another office at 
239 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. With these added 
facilities their growing business on the Pacific Coast 
will be taken care of better than ever before. 

George Giche, formerly assistant to H. A. Red- 
field, has succeeded him as buyer for the Robert Mit- 
chell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. G. Alexander has been appointed buyer for 
rugs and linoleum for the Fair Store Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding M. W. McKnight. 

Thos. B. Hirshfield has been appointed buyer of 
upholstery for the Fair Store Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding M. W. McKnight. 

H. A. Redfield, for many years with the Robert 
Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed buyer and manager of the upholstery depart- 
ment for the Alms & Doepke Co., of that city. Mr. 
Redfield was in the market recently. 

E. F. Clingan has severed his connection with the 
F. G. & A. Howald Co., Columbus, Ohio, where he has 
been associated for the past seven years, and is now 
connected with the Egelhoff Studios, of that city. 


C. A. Moss has been appointed buyer of furniture 


BUYERS 


of employers seem to merely promote’ deadlocks, 
idleness, decreased production, and their attendant 
evils. 

If the indivdual corporation, plant, store, or shop, 
however big or small the enterprise, would undertake 
to meet its own problems in the spirit of absolute fair- 
ness (so far as is humanly possible) we believe condi- 
tions could be remedied. A remedy in one instance 
would have its influence on others. Conditions which 
bring about the contentment of one body would in- 
evitably multiply and repeat themselves in other places, 
and so would again arise a competition based on cir- 
cumstances, 

Localities and industries would attract men be- 
cause of environment and compensation independent 
of maximum and minimum scales of wages. 

We do not look for a return of any of the old con- 
ditions. Business must figure forward and not back- 
ward. What we used to do, how we used to do it, is 
a dead language; what we propose to do, and how we 
will do it, is much more to the point, which is busi- 
ness perpetuity, from now on. 


AN D SELLER 


for the Fair Store Co., Cincinnati, succeeding Stanley 
Goldschneider. 

G. R. Henderson, formerly with Bell Bros., Olean, 
N. Y., is now upholstery buyer for Jenss Bros., 
Niagara, N. Y. 

Paul Loizeaux is engaging in the decorative busi- 
ness at Katonah, N. Y. Katonah is in the center of a 
large district of fine residential estates, and Mr. 
Loizeaux has a large acquaintance in the district. 

John T. S. Lutz, formerly with J. G. Valiant Co., 
Baltimore, has now become connected with Minch & 
Eisenbrey, of that city, as salesman in their various 
departments. 


H. H. Howe, recently connected with the travel- 
ing force of Marshall Field & Co., covering the South, 
has engaged with Burden, Smith & Co., Inc., Macon, 
Ga., to take charge of their decorating department. 

George McGeachin is spending his vacation in the 
vicinity of Inlet, Hamilton County, N. Y., expecting to 
return after Labor Day. 


C. W. Ellis, vice-president of the Gould-Mersereau 
Co., was recently elected a member of the Huntington 
(Long Island) Golf and Marine Club. 

Accompanied by Walter R. Kerr, in a machine 
piloted by Captain F. L. Tibbs, of the English Flying 
Corps, Mr. Ellis recently made his first flight in a 
Curtiss aeroplane. He flew from the Huntington Golf 
and Marine Club across the channel, landing in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
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A THEATER SMOKING ROOM CHARMINGLY DECORATED 


See text of “A Million-Dollar Playhouse” on page 49. 
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See article on opposite page. 











LORD AND TAYLOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The Windows of Lord & Taylor, Decorated Under the Direction of L. E. Weis- 

gerber, Have Attracted the Attention of the General Public and of the Local and 

Visiting Merchants Who Realize the Vital Importance of Attractive Window 
Displays. 


HERE is no publicity work that can be under- 
taken by a store more valuable than that afforded 
by the show window. 

Just as one’s personal appearance carries an im- 
pression that influences opinion, so the show window 
to the passerby expresses the personality of the store. 
There are stores that never have anything constructive 
or educational to say to the public; they have only one 
object and that is to 
emphasize merchandise 
values, and to that kind 
of a store that is satis- 
fied with piling a win- 
dow up with commod- 
ities carrying a price 
ticket, we have nothing 
to say. 

If, however, the 
reader is desirous of 
knowing the methods 
that are adopted for 


good impression, the first requisite is clothes. Dress 
well.” 

“But,” said the young man, “you don’t dress par- 
ticularly well.” 

“True,” is the reply, “but I have made my reputa- 
tion. I am known for what I am. You are being 
judged by your appearance.” 

So with a good many firms. There are decorating 
firms in New York City 
that are so obsessed 
with the idea that their 
reputations are made 
that they pay no atten- 
tion to their windows’ 
appearance, with the 
result that while they 
are known and re- 
spected by a limited 
clientele, the great pub- 
lic looks upon them as 
conservatives and feel a 





the purpose of con- 











vincing the public of 
the superiority of mer- 
chandise, inspiring con- 
fidence thereby, it 
would be well to read 
on. 
When we see the 
show windows of the 
United Cigar Stores, a 
we sometimes wonder e Z 
what sort of a man the : 
clerk is that evolves 
these clever displays. 
It isn’t a clerk, it’s 
an organization, it’s a 


Sketched by ** The Upholsterer.”’ 


creat big business in 

itself. The windows 

are built up as a play is staged; plans are diagrammed 
and blue-printed, photographs are made and innumer- 
able assistants carry out the ideas of the master mind, 
ind the little shop gets the benefit of the head- 
cuarters work. 

The subject of “windows” is as complex as the 
ubject of salesmanship. There are firms who are so 
-ell established that they feel that they don’t need 
indow displays. They are like the old gentleman 
who said to his son: “My boy, if you want to make a 
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A typical Lord & Taylor window. 


hesitancy tointrude 
upon them. 

If they make a 
window display, it 
lacks cordiality. It is 
so formal that it is 
actually chilling. 

There are excep- 
tions, W. & J. Sloane 
There 
are no better windows 
in New York City than 
those at Sloanes’. The 
showing they make’ 
emphasizes unquestion- 


for instance. 


ably. not only the char- 
acter of the merchan- 
dise and the skill of the 
decorator but a promise of a welcome. If we go to 


Chicago, we find at Marshall Field & Co.’s unquestion- 
ably the best dressed windows in the United States, 
and we say this with all due respect to John Wana- 
maker, B. Altman & Co. and a half dozen other firms 
that employ high-priced talent. 

The man responsible for these Marshall Field win- 
dows is a Mr. Frazer. We have heard of the salary 
he gets—it’s big; but that is a personal matter and we'll 
not go into it. Whatever it is, however, he earns it 





because by the effect of his windows, the public can- 
not resist a visit to the store. 

We have seem some extraordinary displays in 
Abraham & Straus, as well as in Altman’s and Wana- 
maker’s, but to-day one of the most unique display 
departments is conducted up at Lord & Taylor’s under 
the management of L. E. Weisgerber who came from 
Boggs & Buhl. 

Some idea of the character of this work may be 
had from the mere fact that Mr. Weisgerber has a 
staff of eight people working under him. His work- 
rooms are immediately beneath the windows, under the 
sidewalk, extending for a distance of 85 or 90 feet 
along Fifth Avenue. 

Here the displays are made up on platforms which 
run along on 


tracks par- 


Six or eight feet in front is a Greek stand of 
metal, upon which is a bowl of goldfish; the water 
appears sea green. 

On the right and left of the window are tall 
wrought-iron candelabra. 

In the foreground to the right is a three-foot 
Grecian vase full of gorgeous flowers; to the left is a 
stand with a woman’s plain black hat displayed; on 
the other side, a woman’s silk gown in cerise. These 
two items of merchandise are all that is shown in the 
window. The rest—the fish bowl, vase, the rug and 
draperies—are mere environment. 

At night a spotlight in blue and yellow is thrown 
up against this fish bowl and it is a beautiful spectacle 
which only further emphasizes the value of light as a 

color acces- 
sory in deco- 





allel with the 
street front 
with side- 
tracks that 
shoot the 
platform on 
to an elevator 
carrying it di- 
rectly up to 
the street 
level and fit- 
ting it auto- 
matically into 
the window. 


Thus, there 


is never any 
work done 
in the win- 
dows them- 
selves except 
in the adjust- 
ing of the 
backgrounds. 

Some of 
these windows have attracted marked attention and 
one that is well worth a description is a corner window 
and one difficult to arrange. 

The bottom is in caen-stone and upon this is laid 
a severely black velvet rug. 

In the background is a French window with 
straight side curtains of blue silk with an elaborately 
cut valance, arch-shaped, in orange silk over small- 
paned, leaded glass windows which reach to the floor. 

Back of this is a golden glow of electric light 
which makes it seem as though. we. were. looking 
through the windows into the sunshine beyond. 

Immediately at the base of this window are four 
or five beautiful sofa cushions dropped carelessly on 
the floor. 


The tracks and platforms in the Lord & Taylor window dressing layout shops, the 
platforms completed, reaching the show windows by elevators. 


ration, and 
yet nothwith- 
standing the 
beauty of it 
all, it’s good 
merchan- 
dise advertis- 
ing and no 
one that 
passes can 
possibly for- 
get that Lord 
& Taylor’s 
must have a 
beautiful mil- 
linery depart- 
ment and a 
wonder- 
ful gown de- 
partment. 
The environ- 
ment empha- 
sizes the 
character of 
the store and reflects in that way credit upon the mil- 
linery and gown departments. 





FRANCE CORNERS NET MACHINES. 
T IS reported that the French Government has 
placed an immense order for net machines for the 
manufacture of nets at Caudry. It is also reported 
that Jardine, the Nottingham machine manufacturer 
who secured the order, will be kept busy full time for 
two years to come. 


F.HOVEY CO., Boston, have increased their 

* capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, a 

notice of the increase having being filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND 


HE Rhode Island School of Design which is 

working in co-operation with the National Asso- 

ciation of Decorative Arts and Industries is 
doing excellent work and its department of decorative 
design is contributing much towards the improvement 
of conditions. But it’s a misnomer to call it a school 
of design because it covers everything from loom fixing 
to textile chemistry. 

The student’s course of four years covers not only 
mechanical drawing, theory of design and color, prac- 
tical design and composition, but the history of art, 
the history of ornament and the history of textiles and 
furniture. The fact that it is a four-year course at- 
tracts of itself an element of earnestness. 


The department of textile design is particularly 


interesting because it includes not only textile calcu!a- 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


tions, weave formation and fabric analysis but the 
chemistry of the subject. 

The two-year course goes thoroughly into jacquard 
work, loom fixing and further into chemistry. 

When the student has finished his course he is 
thoroughly well qualified to go into a mill with a most 
comprehensive knowledge, that most designers do not 
possess, of designing, of machinery in all of its phases 
and of chemistry, including dyeing, bleaching, finishing 
and an analysis of water, soap, salts, tannin, starch, 
gums, etc., enabling him to solve independently any 
problems that may arise in the mill. 

We illustrate here and elsewhere some of the re- 
cent work of the students and it is to be hoped that 
some day New York will have some such school of 
its own. 








Queen Anne interior designed by Emilie Wildprett, Rhode Island School of Design. 














Liv ite LeGruges 


ON THE PERIODS 


Continuing the Idea, Outlined in Last Month’s “Urnuorsterer,” of Sales Tickets 


Periods in Fabrics 


N THE last issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER” we laid 
out three styles of tickets to be followed by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, or retailers who wish to 

use the data for the backs of their sales tickets, the 
idea being to give to the salespeople important infor- 
mation regarding period fabrics or furniture. It has 
been suggested that we go on with this work and cover 
the other periods. 

This month we show a ticket which covers the 
RENAISSANCE, and it will be seen by inspection that in 
France Henry II was a period contemporary with Louis 
XII, Francis I, Francis II and Charles IX. The ticket 
shows also the English contemporaries. 

This information should be printed on the backs 
of the regular sales tickets; one side having the stock 


‘ for Manufacturers and Retailers, Carrying on Their Backs Data of the Different 


and Furniture. 


number, price or cost of the article and on the reverse 
side the period record. 

There ‘are those who think the Louis XVI period 
applies solely to the French style, but there is no rea- 
son why the Louis XVI spirit should not prevail in 
Colonial furnishings of the same period, or even Eng- 
lish furnishings. It was a period contemporary with 
late Georgian, just as the Regency period, or the Louis 
XV _ period, was contemporary with the earlier 
Georgian ; indeed, some of the best work that Chippen- 
dale did was strictly in the Louis XV period, so we 
must not narrow our vision of the periods to geo- 
graphic boundaries, but extend them through the in- 
fluences of art and commerce, and these tickets will 
help us do so. 








Revival of Classic 
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BRICK TILING SUCCESSFULLY USED IN A DINING ROOM 


The irregular, broken effect of this floor constitutes its chief charm. 











DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


HERE is no one detail of his business that dis- 
| turbs the decorator more than the floor treat- 

ments. Time was, some years ago, when a 
carpet was made up to fit every nook and corner of the 
floor. Then the mode went out. 

If one is building a house the floors can be very 
easily taken care of, but in the refurnishing or re- 
modeling the problem is not so easy.. There are plenty 
of good rugs on the market 
for every purpose, cheap 


and inexpensive, and rugs a's 
of the greatest value, but re 
it’s not of the rugs we ie 
would speak but of the am 
background. 

There is no reason 


why oilcloth, linoleum, con- 
goleum or similar floor cov- 
erings should not be used 
more generally if more 
critical attention were given 
to the subject of design. 

It’s a fact, however, 
that while the furniture 
men, the upholstery and 
rug manufacturers have all 
advanced to the highest de- 
gree of artistic excellence 
in their products, the floor 
cloth people have not. 

Our remarks are in- 
stigated not by any spirit 
of hypercriticism but be- 
cause we believe that there 
is a big field for this class of 
goods, a field that has not 
been studied from the deco- 
rator’s standpoint. 

We made this remark 
recently to a manufacturer 
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There is no reason why a rightly designed oilcloth 
could not be used in a boudoir. 


IN FLOOR TILE DESIGNS 


who replied that “we are after the big merchandise 
trade; we don’t want the decorators’ 
wouldn’t be bothered with the decorators.” 

This man like many others fails to realize that the 
decorator is the arbiter of style. The big silk manu- 
facturers of Paterson do not sell to the fashionable 
dressmaker—they, like the linoleum man, are after the 
big merchandise trade, but every dress silk man or 
maker of other dress ma- 
terials confers with the 
fashionable dressmaker and 
every loom in a well-organ- 
ized factory is run with the 
needs of that dressmaker 
in mind. 

If a fashionable dress- 
maker damns a material 
and ignores it, the public 
are soon informed of the 
fact and that material finds 
its sale in the dry goods 
store only through the 
medium of the bargain 
counters. 

The influence of the 
decorator is anomalous. At 
a recent convention, Mr. 
Eggers, of the Chicago 
Art Institute, made a re- 
mark and Sidney Blum- 
enthal, one of the shrewd- 
est of textile manufactur- 
ers, nudged the writer to 
make a note of it as a good 
business epigram. “A criti- 
cal clientele,” observed Mr. 
Eggers, “is a merchant’s 
best asset.” 

If oilcloth represents 
anything, it represents til- 


trade; we 
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ing and should be designed accordingly. Nine people 
out of ten accept it for the kitchen, bathroom or the 
butler’s pantry for its sanitary qualities, but that’s as 
far as they see the goods; there is no reason why the 


same-article should not go into the breakfast room, the 
library, study or indeed any kind of a room if properly 
designed. 

The trouble, however, with all this class of goods 
is that their tile patterns are so uniform, so geomet- 
rically accurate that they fail to carry artistic con- 
viction. 

It’s a tile pattern but not a tile technique. The 
tiles join with exasperating accuracy. There is no 
evidence of plaster or cement between them. There is 
no irregularity. The designs are invariably bad be- 
cause painfully correct and unnatural. 

Not long ago the wall-paper manufacturers 
brought out a pattern which has been very successful. 
It represented caen-stone tiles about nine inches square 
with design of detail and colorings in replica of the 
real thing. The designs of the floor cloth men are not 
replicas of the real thing. The real thing is not ma- 
chine made, mechanically reproducing and re-repro- 
ducing with painful accuracy each and every figure. 

It is supposed to be in reproduction of hand work, 
but hand work is never so regular. 

The great future of the floor cloth business rests 
in the hands of the cultured designer. 

There is a wide demand for floor cloth reproduc- 
tions of tiling if the design actually simulates tiling. 








THE MANUEL FELDMAN CO. 
ANUEL FELDMAN, for a number of years a 
member of the firm of Feldman, Armon & Co., 
13 Bank Street, Philadelphia, has sold his interests in 
the business and is moving to New York where a new 
company known as the Manuel Feldman Co. has been 
formed. The Manuel Feldman Co. is a chartered or- 
ganization with Manuel Feldman, president and treas- 
urer, and A. Phillips de Cernea, vice-president and 
secretary. They will open their offices and showrooms 
at 13-15 West Twenty-eighth Street. Mr. Feldman 
will retain his Japanese grass rug account and con- 
tinue to handle Marie Antoinette rugs. He is negotiat- 
ing for other floor covering lines. 





BRING YOUR HEADS OF STOCK. 
Epitor, “THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR” : 

Dear Sir—I have a suggestion that I would like to see 
“THE UPHOLSTERER” push through. 

I am positive that it would be a great benefit to the de- 
partment stores if they occasionally sent their heads of stock 
into the market with the buyer. 

A trip to New York, Grand Rapids, or whatever the 
market, would be the greatest schooling a man could have. 
It would make him enthusiastic. It would give him ideas as 
to better stock-keeping and educate him in making more 
attractive window displays. 

It would give him a feeling of responsibility if he shared 
in the selection of the goods. A visit to the big New York 
store would put more “pep” into his system and give him ideas 
for his customers who in turn would have more confidence 
in the man who has confidence in himself. 

The writer, who reads your magazine and finds much in 
it that is of help to him, hopes that you will advocate this 
thought as a means of promoting greater efficiency. 

We know that some of the biggest buyers in the country 
follow this idea and take their best men with them to the 
market and there are other buyers who would be glad to do so 
if they felt that the firm would stand for the expense. So 
far as expense is concerned, what matters it if it stimulates 


> 


business? 
Tue Heap or “A Stock.” 





GIMBEL BROS. BECOME OWNERS. 
(." BEL BROS., under date of July 22, announced 

the purchase of the property which has been here- 
tofore leased by them in New York. What they paid 
is not known, but the purchase will result in the saving 
of $250,000 a year, which will reduce considerably the 
cost of operation. The building contains a floor area 
of about twenty-seven acres and the elevator service 
includes forty-six cars. 





TRIMMINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

MANE & Co. are showing a very extensive line 

* of upholstery, art and lamp-shade trimmings, 
such as fancy gimps, galloons, laces, tassels, orna- 
ments and fringes. 

S. Anhalt, in charge of this department, has de- 
veloped it to a marked degree through his familiarity 
with designing, as well as the art of applying designs 
in a practical way. 





Design for cretonne. Executed by Raymond Hill, Rhode 
Island School of Design. See text on page 42. 
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A CORNER OF THE ITALIAN LOBBY IN THE 
PROVIDENCE THEATER 


See text on page 49. 





























AUDITORIUM OF E. F. ALBEE’S PROVIDENCE THEATER 




















The mezzanine lobby. 


MILLION 


DOLLAR 


THEATER 


E. F. Albee’s Providence Theater Is Without Doubt One of the Most Artistically 

Decorated Theaters in America. Neither Expense Nor Care Was Spared to Give 

to It in Its Every Detail All That, in the Way of Beauty and Comfort, Could Be 
Desired. 


A S EACH new theater is opened it is heralded by 


the press agent as the most artistically and most 

expensively decorated playhouse in America. 
How often this statement is true, and how often it is 
merely an expression of optimism on the part of the 
press. agent, it is difficult to say. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a playhouse is built which at the time of its open- 
ing is the last word in artistic and expensive theater 
decoration. An instance is E. F. Albee’s new theater 
in Providence, R. I. 

As most theatergoers and patrons of vaudeville 
know, Mr. Albee is the head of the Keith Vaudeville 
Circuit, an organization which has done more than any 
other to raise vaudeville to the high artistic plane that 
it has now reached, and remove the vulgar, offending 
elements which were one of its characteristics in the 
days of the old-fashioned variety show. Also the en- 
terprise founded by Mr. B. F. Keith, and now carried 
on by Mr. Albee, has made it a point to see that their 
audiences are comfortably housed even in the cheapest 
theaters on the circuit. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that when considering the construction of a theater in 
Providence (on the same site, by the way, where Mr. 
Keith and Mr. Albee had their first Providence 
theatrical venture—a little museum and opera company 

thirty-two years ago) Mr. Albee decided to let him- 
self go in the matter of expense and care, and put up a 
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building which exteriorly and interiorly he could truth- 
fully say is the finest playhouse in the world. 

A glance at the illustrations accompanying this 
article will give the reader some idea of the beauty of 
the theater’s interior. 

A view of the auditorium on page 48 shows the 
roominess of the interior, and as well as a photograph 
can, the beauty of its decoration. The walls from the 
orchestra floor to the gallery roof are hung with an 
exquisite gold silk damask, a fabric especially woven, 
of which twelve hundred and eighty-five yards were 
used. 

There are three thousand seats covered with vel- 
vet of a color approaching royal purple. The draperies 
of the boxes are of a wine-color panne velvet, and 
these, together with the trim throughout the audi- 
torium, which is a delicate shade of old ivory, catching 
the light from the massive chandelier and wall lights 
help create an atmosphere of soft diffused sunlight 
which pervades the whole auditorium. The wall lights 
are candle design with mounting of cameo and trim- 
ming of real crystal. Thick, soft taupe carpet covers 
the floor. The ceiling which is dome shaped is beauti- 
fully ornamented with art medallions and dainty 
motifs. The proscenium arch is decorated in an ex- 
quisite pattern of old-gold and ivory. 

The stage curtain consists of two hundred yards of 





The ladies’ retiring room in the Providence Theater. 


silk damask with a valance of seventy-five yards of 
velvet with a fringe fifty inches deep. 

The art gallery and Italian lobby illustrated on 
pages 47 and 51 is at the rear of the auditorium on the 
orchestra floor, and is reached through bronze doors 
daintily paneled, each panel hung with real lace as is 
every glass panel in the building. Pilasters of Bresche 
Opale Fleury marble divide the walls into panels, and 
these panels are covered with a rich prelate purple silk 
damask made especially from a design and color worn 
by the ancient Roman prelates. In each panel is hung 
an original oil painting by some famous artist. In the 
center is a fireplace imported from Italy and decorated 
with hand-wrought andirons of bronze and dull gold. 
The furniture of this gallery is some of it imported old 
Italian, and the rest made in this country from Italian 
designs. The floor is a tiled marble covered with a 
large rug of soft coloring. 

On the mezzanine floor is the men’s smoking-room, 
illustrated on page 37. Seventy-five yards of red 
and silver silk damask cover the walls. When this ma- 
terial was first applied Mr. Albee was dissatisfied with 


its appearance right side out. In order to meet his re- 
quirements the decorator, Mr. Danziger, who super- 
vises the decoration of practically all of Mr. Albee’s 
theaters, reversed the material, laying it on the wall 
wrong side out and trimming the edges with an ex- 
pensive black velvet upholstery braid. The furniture 
in this room is of the old Italian covered with red bur- 
gandy brocade velvet and Italian art tapestry, and the 
carpet of tasteful design and coloring harmonizes suc- 
cessfully with the rest of the decorations. 

Also on the mezzanine floor is the ladies’ retiring 
room illustrated on page 50. The walls of this room 
are done in red and gold damask, seventy-five yards of 
this material being used. There are large mirrors, a 
sufficient number of dressing-tables, lounges, chairs 
and other tables, all in a charming French design. On 
the second floor is another ladies’ dressing-room done 
in ivory and blue. The appointments of this room are 
as carefully carried out. 

The illustration heading this article is a promenade 
on the mezzanine floor. Its walls are paneled marble 
and the monotonous white. surface is broken by the 
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occasional placing of richly upholstered chairs, deco- 
rative mirrors and potted palms. 

While the rooms here described are, perhaps, the 
showrooms of this theater, it isn’t to be thought that 
the other rooms which include the offices, the dressing- 
rooms, etc., are not decorated and equipped in the 
same lavish and beautiful manner. Everything in the 
“Million Dollar Playhouse” from basement to roof is 
the best that money can buy, and the keynote through- 
out is one of simplicity combined with richness. 

All of the decorations were purchased and in- 
stalled under the direction of Mr. Danziger, the super- 
vising decorator. 

The great amount of silk damask used on the walls 
of this theater and the draperies were supplied in the 
main by Johnson & Faulkner, F. Schumacher & Co., 
and Cheney Bros. Palmer & Embury supplied the 
greater portion of the furniture ; the carpets came from 
Sloanes’; the lace panels on windows and doors, of 
which there are a great many, were furnished by 
Joseph Popper. The lighting fixtures are from the 
factories of the Armor Bronze Co., and Heywood Bros. 
& Wakefield supplied the material covering the seats. 
All upholstery trimming was frem C. Weinberg & Co. 





WAR VERSUS PEACE VALUES. 
NE of the biggest deals of recent years is the pur- 
chase for $20,000,000 of 40,000,000 yards of 


British Government linen, made by Leonard J. Martin, 


a speculator.: The linen was intended by the British 
for use on aeroplanes and was made by the Belfast 
manufacturers at from 40 cents to 70 cents a yard. 

The best offer the Government could get from 
these same manufacturers for the same stock was 7 
cents a yard. The price was afterwards boosted to 
25 cents. Then Mr. Martin offered about 50 cents and 
got it. This price wasn’t bad when you consider that 
he practically controls the market. 

In this country we have had a rather singular ex- 
perience in the offer of 18,000,000 yards of silk noil 
material of several qualities and in widths from 36 to 
72 inches made for munition bags. On the 11th of July 
the bids were closed and it was found that many 
bidders offered as low as 4 cents a running yard. 
Some went up to 8 cents, but the best bid was from a 
man in Philadelphia who sent his deposit check for 
$200,000, 10 per cent. of $2,000,000 for the entire lot. 
This figures out about 11 cents a yard, which was re- 
jected, like all the other bids. 


HE Fall line of the Manchester Mills consists of 

new and attractive patterns and novelties in Not- 
tingham curtains and panels. Prompt deliveries will 
be made, as they are in good shape to meet the demands 
of the trade. The line of lightweight draperies can be 
had for immediate and future delivery. The entire 
range is popular priced and comprises the kind of goods 
required for a quick turnover of stock. 








of the art gallery and Italian lobby in the Providence Theater. 








THE 


IMPORTANCE 


OF DESIGN 


lf We Are to Take Full Advantage of the Opportunities for Industrial Devel- 
opment That Are Opening to Us, We Must Realize That the Designer’s Ability 
ls a National Resource as Well as a Means of Profit to the Manufacturer. 


HE money-making power of good designs is 

being realized by manufacturers in various lines 

of industry more than ever before. The firms 
who have taken the initiative in the production of 
goods in novel and attractive designs and have kept 
pace with the development of public taste have been 
making progress and reaping the benefit, while the men 
who depend on producing and selling large quantities 
of goods that have no particular design merit, find that 
they not only lack the prestige of the progressive 
manufacturers, but that they must be content with a 
comparatively small percentage of profit. 

Any manufacturer in a line in which design enters 
or may be made to enter, who does not make the de- 
signs of his product the basis of his chief claim to an 
adequate profit is failing to develop the biggest possi- 
bilities of his industry. 

A manufacture in which raw materials are con- 
ver.ed into merchandise by a process involving com- 
paratively little technical knowledge or artistic ability 
is only one degree removed from the business of pro- 
ducing the raw materials themselves. The profit de- 
pends entirely upon efficiency in business management 
and operation. If, in addition, the manufacture is one 
which involves processes calling for highly developed 
technical knowledge or inventive ability, or both, there 
is an added element which may produce profits. If a 
manufacture is one in which the art of design is a 
factor an opportunity for almost unlimited increase in 
The textile busi- 
ness not only comes under this last classification, but 
is one in which the design element can be and should 
be the chief profit-producing factor. 


profits of the business is open. 


The importance of the designer’s ability as a 
national resource as well as a means of profit to the 
manufacturer should not be overlooked. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to compare the statistics of the 
manufactures and the exportation of manufactured 
goods of different countries with this point in view. It 
must be remembered that totals representing produc- 
tion and exportation do not provide an accurate idea 
of the benefits the manufacturers or the nation re- 
ceive unless considerations which determine the profit 
are also taken into account. This is particularly true 
of the production and exportation of raw materials 
and of manufactured articles in which either technical 
knowledge or the design element does not enter largely. 
In such cases, it is a matter of selling material and 
labor, such as iron from the mines, timber from the 
forests and the time and physical energy of the people 
—these things once sold are forever gone and the 
country’s resources are reduced. On the other hand 
the ideas of the designer when expressed in material 
give to that material its highest possible commercial 
value, a value far beyond that of the raw material or 
of a manufactured article in which this element is not 
an important factor. 

France has realized for generations the commer- 
cial value of good taste, originality and initiative in 
the industrial arts. Her manufacturers have reaped a 
large and well-deserved reward. France has sold 
creations rather than merchandise to the benefit of her 
prestige and of her national finances. 

In France the artists and the designers are held in 
esteem. Honors have been bestowed upon those de- 
signers of textiles and other decorative materials 
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who have distinguished themselves. Innumerable 
schools are maintained for the training of those who 
give evidence of possessing artistic ability. Young de- 
signers are developed through the encouragement and 
sympathetic attitude of the manufacturers. It is a 
significant fact that the honor of membership in the 
Legion of Honor has been conferred upon a number of 
textile designers. In England designers of decorative 
materials are recognized among the leaders in art 
matters. 

Our designers are fully as important a factor in 
our industrial and artistic life as are the designers of 
any other country. They have produced designs for 
wall-papers, textiles and other materials that represent 





1 new and distinct development characteristic of our 
life as well as a wealth of designs based on research 
work in the field of historic and traditional design. 
The talent of the designer is a thing of rare value and 
he years of study and experience that these men have 
levoted to the subject of industrial design make them 
leserving of the same recognition that is accorded the 
nen of equal ability in their profession in other coun- 
ries. 

In this country the road lies plain before us. New 
ind larger opportunities will open with the coming 
‘f peace—opportunities for the sale of finer materials 
‘t home and for the exportation of high-grade ma- 
erials throughout the world. If we are to make 
iroper use of these opportunities, we must greatly de- 
elop the artistic element in the products of all our 
idustries which lend themselves to this development. 

Already a realization of this fact is growing 
mong manufacturers, educators and students of com- 
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mercial development. We have as the nucleus of this 
new industrial art movement those manufacturers who 
have in the past maintained a high standard of design 
in their productions and shown a degree of initiative 
all the more commendable because of conditions not 
particularly. favorable to the maintenance of high 
artistic ideals in manufacture. 

We have, also, designers of ability and long ex- 
perience who are possessed of a thorough knowledge 
of the technical requirements of the various industries 
as well as a knowledge of design. These men should 
receive the larger measure of recognition and support 
from our manufacturers that is their due. 

We have an immense body of boys and girls, 
young men and young women of natural artistic ability 
whose instinct for design has’ been awakened by the 
elementary training provided in our public schools and 
a considerable number of students of design under 
training in private schools of art. 

We have many students and others who are pro- 
ducing creditable work that is being shown in exhibi- 
tions and whose designs are being bought to a consid- 
erable extent by manufacturers. These young men 
and women constitute a supply of promising material 
for development in the studios under the direction of 
men experienced in industrial design. 

Great work is being done by the Art Alliance of 
America through the exhibitions held in its galleries 
in this city and through its other activities with the 
aim of arousing a greater appreciation of the ability of 
American designers and to impress upon the manu- 
facturers and the public the importance of design. 

Important work is being done by the various art 
schools throughout the country. The National Associa- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Industries will be a power- 
ful influence when its plans are completed, but until 
we, as a nation, have been aroused to the importance 
of applied design, the work accomplished will fall so 
tremendously short of the actual needs of the nation 
as to be almost negligible. 
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RECENT DESIGNS IN ENGLISH FURNITURE 
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THE- TREND: OF FURNITURE DESIGN 


and one of the first lines of industry to show 

a radical difference in product as a part of re- 
construction is that of furniture and interior fitments. 
On the opposite page we show a reproduction of 
“Effar”’ designs—the title under which designs created 
by the Furniture Record are being featured, and these 
designs will arrest more than ordinary interest, because 
they are the serious attempt of trained artists to pro- 
duce furniture at once artistic and yet simple from the 
manufacturer’s point of view. According to the publi- 
cation above mentioned, the factory 
problem for the coming year will be 


| } NGLAND is already busy with reconstruction, 


There may be a trifle too much cross veneering 
and an over-abundance of moldings and fretwork in 
the English designs herewith reproduced, to make them 
readily acceptable in this country, but furniture pieces 
which break away from the traditional English stand- 
ard to such an extent as these are interesting as show- 
ing the extent to which the new order of things may be 
worth our watching. 

There is every indication that there will be a 
serious shortage of furniture in this country for some 
time to come. Many factories are largely oversold on 

regular lines, and others have_prac- 
> tically stopped producing new designs 





to get a big output at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The public demand will be 
tor well-made, well-designed furniture 
at prices within the reach of the mid- 
dle classes. The demand, moreover, 
will be immense. 

So much for furniture conditions 
in England. Our interest in these de- 
signs, however, is not stimulated by 
English conditions, but by the proba- 
bility that our own_ reconstruction 


HERE is an immense 

demand extending 
through all classes for 
well designed furniture at 
prices within the reach of 
the moderately well-to- 
do. What is wanted is 
simplicity without plain- 
ness and art without 
freakishness. 


in order that their plants may run on 
patterns already familiar to the 
workers. 

It is, therefore, perhaps not an 
opportune time for the introduction of 
new styles, but if, as a great many 
furniture men believe, there is going 
to be a shortage covering a period of 
years, it would be wise to introduce 
styles which, while possessing good 
form and tasteful decoration, could be 





period will develop somewhat similar 

conditions with which our furniture 
manufacturers, as a whole, will have to deal. We be- 
lieve, with the English magazine, under whose auspices 
these designs were produced, that the new demand will 
be for greater quantities of furniture of a type that 
lends itself to quantity production, simple without be- 
ing plain, and artistic without being freakish. We have 
had a great plenty of near Chippendale, would-be 
Queen Anne, and almost Louis XIV to XVI. 

The kind of furniture usually designated as run- 
ning from early Pullman to late North German Lloyd, 
as well as the types that first made Grand Rapids 
conspicuous, was not the type of stuff of which heir- 
looms are usually made. 
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produced in greater quantity than the. 

more ornate styles of the general lines. 
Simplicity does not necessarily mean cheapness, but the 
elimination of time-consuming, meaningless ornament 
will help to increase production. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that we are 
speaking here only of the medium-priced furniture 
which makes up the bulk of furniture sales. Period 
furniture does not come within this class, although 
there are certain types of Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
and William and Mary that are as simple in construc- 
tion and design as one would wish, and if cut in larger 
quantities than is ordinarily the custom, it might be 
possible to so increase production as to bring these 
stvles within the reach of the masses. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS AT STERN BROS.’ 
'N' YT only are the European manufacturers recov- 

ering from the frightful devastation of war by 
restoring their looms, but they show an activity in new 
effects that’s little less than marvelous.”’ This was the 
general observation of Mr. Campbell, of Stern Bros., 
who came back from Europe a short while ago and is 
already considering a return trip. 

The fountain design that we are illustrating is a 
brocade shown in several colorings in gold on brown, 
black, mauve or green ground. What is known as the 
Frisette tapestry is a perfect blaze of metal work, the 
pattern loosely woven in gold or silver tinsel against a 
contrasting ground. It’s a very pretentious, extrava- 
gant looking material and sells for something like $20 
a yard. 

Some of the new cretonnes that are shown by 
Stern Bros. are unique in Chinese and Indian inspira- 
tions with animal ard «rotesque treatments consptcu- 


ously frequent. 


Fountain design, Stern Bros. 


A BEAUTIFUL BUFFALO HOME. 

|‘ THE fashionable residential section of Buffalo 

there are as many beautiful homes as in any city of 
its size throughout the country. One of the most 
modern, and by no means the least beautiful, is the 
home of Mrs. Seymour H. Knox. On the adjoining 
pages we illustrate two rooms which fully display the 
quiet and stately elegance of the interior decorations 
assembled and arranged by Theodore Hofstatter & Co. 

The Italian Renaissance entrance hall (page 58) 
faces the marble staircase with walls set off by pilasters 
of Escalette marble with carved caps and ornamental 
cornices. The furniture is Italian walnut, with uphol- 
stery of Papal rose velvet and damask. Between the 
two arched openings to the library and framed by the 
marble columns and cornices is a rare Italian tapestry 
whose title is “Declaration of Love Under the Pergola,” 
and is from a cartoon by Longhi. The weaving was 
done by Ferloni at the San Michele establishment 
where the famous Vatican tapestries were produced. . 

The living-room (page 57) is in the Georgian 
style, after Sir Christopher Wrenn. The woodwork is 
a warm brown walnut, and the wall-coverings are of a 
delicate fawn-color silk damask which lightens the 
rather heavy effect created by the velvet hangings. 
The furniture is of walnut, beautifully carved. The 
upholstery on the chairs, settees, etc., is a velvet and 
damask with fawn shades to harmonize with the wall 
hangings ; old-blue and deep ivory velvet is introduced 
in some of the pieces. Needlework tapestry from his- 
toric models in the South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don, covers a sofa and two of the armchairs in this 
room. Specially interesting are the lighting fixtures 
which are of carved walnut picked out with dull gold. 





HONORS FOR JARDINE FAMILY. 

 igeareail JARDINE, present head of the firm of 

John Jardine, English manufacturers of lace- 
curtain machines, was recently made a baron by King 
George. It was high time that some such honor was 
accorded and were it not for our democratic principles, 
we would see to it that he was similarly honored in this 
country for we owe to the Jardine machine the de- 
velopment of the lace-curtain industry of America. 

In July, 1891, “THe UpHoisterer” made the fol- 


lowing prediction editorially : 
“We believe that the history of lace-curtain manu- 


facture will be a repetition of the chenille curtain his- 
tory. American manufacturers will put on the road 
special salesmen and the sale of Nottingham curtains 
will naturally be greater under such pressure than when 
the goods were simply shown as heretofore by a jobber. 
It is fair to suppose that the use of American lace cur- 
tains will increase under the impetus of home manu- 
facture.” ; 
This prediction came true to the letter. 

















LIVING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MRS. SEYMOUR H. KNOX 


Decorated by Theodore Hofstatter & Co. Sce description on opposite page. 











HALL AND STAIR IN A BUFFALO HOME 


In the home of Mrs. Seymour H. Knox, the tapestry “Love Under the Pergola” is an especially rare and beautiful example 
of Italian weaving. 
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THE WORK OF GIAMBETTA PIRANESI 


A Late Eighteenth Century Italian Designer of Ornaments Who Greatly Influ- 
enced His Contemporaries in Both France and England. 


judge, the greater part of the numerous styles of 

of design is rooted in the imaginative efforts of a 
comparatively small number of the great designers and 
inventors of ornament. 

At a recent exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
there were presented innumerable prints of the various 
schools dating back to the Renaissance. To the expert 
it was comparatively an easy matter to trace the motifs 
of many of the later decorative designs back to their 
source in the work of the earlier designers. By this 
we do not mean, of course, that the later designers 
were mere slavish copyists. What they did was in a 
measure what Shakespeare did in the field of play- 
writing—took what was necessary to their purpose 
from what had already been done, added to it and 
adapted it for their own uses. One of the “richest” of 
the designers was Giambetta Piranesi, an example of 
whose work from Diverse Maniere d’Avornare i Ca- 
mini, Rome, 1769, we 
illustrate herewith. 


| T IS an interesting fact that, in so far as we can 


pieces of the English cabinetmakers will be found 
decorative motifs and arrangements easily traced back 
to the Italian Piranesi who was their contemporary. 

It will be interesting, especially to students and 
those active in executing designs, to compare Piranesi’s 
work with say the decorative designs of the Adam 
Bros. In the former one finds, as has already been 
noted, an overabundance of ornament, unrestrained and 
unrelieved by surrounding blank spaces which would 
show off the beautiful detaii of the individual orna- 
ment. In the latter one finds ornament of equal beauty 
used sparingly, intelligently, and wherever possible to 
accentuate structural line, and never used on any piece 
of furniture no matter how rich where its presence is 
an offense to the eye, or will give the feeling of being 
“too much.” 

Piranesi’s technique has been followed by some 
designers of a later date. The work of Engene Prignot 
and Charles Normand bears a very strong resemblance 
to that of Piranesi, with 
the exception that while 





Practically every design 
that Piranesi made for 
mantels, overmantels, 
tables, tabourettes, sedan 
chairs and the various 
other objects that went 
into the furnishing of a 
room in his day, is over- 
worked—that is it is so 
laden with ornament 
that it would be impos- 
sible to put it into prac- 
tical execution. This 
fact, however, doesn’t 
prevent each and every 
one of his patterns from 
being a mine of inspira- 
tion to other designers 
who can use decorative 
ornament sparingly and 
with discretion. 

His work is espe- 
cially interesting, be- 
cause from him the 
Adam Bros., Richardson, 
Sheraton and Hepple- 
white took much, some- 
times at second and 
sometimes at third hand. 





Piranesi filled in his 
backgrounds with 
shadows, the work of 
Prignot and Normand 
shows a technique of 
open backgrounds. 

The designer of to- 
day will find the study 
of these old prints very 
profitable, because they 
were executed with 
meticulous care. There 
are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and also in the 
New York Public Li- 
brary, collections of 
prints which the average 
designer could never 
hope to own for himself, 
but inasmuch as these 
collections are freely 
offered for the examina- 
tion of students and pro- 
fessional designers, it is 
infinitely better that they 
should be so possessed 
rather than that their in- 
spiration should be re- 








In many of the best 
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Designed by Giambetta Piranesi. 


stricted to a single 
owner. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION SECTIONAL 
COMMITTEES. 

NDER date of July 22 the president of the Uphol- 

stery Association of America sent out a complete 

list of the various committees organized to cover the 


activities of the association. These committees are 


representative of nearly all of the main branches of 
our trade and are composed as follows: 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Sidney Blumenthal (chairman), Morris Bernhard, Thomas 
F. Gurry, H. J. Hall, C. L. Havey, F. E. Johnson, G. E. 
Lackey, W. G. McCullough, George Martin, Johannes Meyer, 
D. C. Pierce, John W. Snowden, I. Solomon, W: L. Turner, 
B. Wasserman, W. E. Rosenthal, Harold Wight. 


WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY. 


Geo. E. Colon (chairman), Chas. A. Berwin, Geo. A. 
Bomann, W. F. Carter, L. Foreman Fechtman, Paul Gade- 
busch, George McGeachin, M. H. Rogers, S. J. Stroheim, L. R. 
Warren. 

CONVERTERS. 

Charles H. Sellon (chairman), A. M. Barbe, S. H. Collins. 
William R. Fairclough, H. De Goff, A. J. Graffin, F. W. 
Morgan, H. Neiman, H. B. Tremaine, A. H. Zellers; N. R. 
Wilkes, E. J. Wingert, H. A. Witcombe. 


SELLING AGENTS. 
M. B. Fowler (chairman), W. Cameron, W. C. Dittman, 
Norman Findlay, F. J. Frerichs, A. Jacobson, J. J. Kennedy, P. 


|. Luth, Charlie McGee, George H. McLaughlin, James 
Mackie, Benj. Miller, W. H. Stoeffel. 


SALESMEN. 


D. M. Fernandes (chairman), Thos. J. Atchison, T. L. 
Atkinson, E. H. Baldwin, Harry A. Brown, C. W. Brooke, 
john T. Byrne, W. S. Cameron, Thos. B. Cooper, John J. 
Duffy, W. J. Dinan, J. J. Feeley, Norman Findlay, Martin B. 
Fowler, Lee Fox, Lester Jarrett, John C. Gifkins, Harry B. 
Hall, E. Higby, Carle Hafner, Henry Jung, James Kurnicki, 
Sam Kurnicki, W. S. McKewen, Jesse Lobenstein, Abe Max, 
W. J. McNab, James Millen, E. A. Monck, Frank L. Miner, 
E. A. Manning, J. Moensch, R. T. Montague, H. V. Mooney, 
M. Platt, C. J. Neligh, Peter J. Scherer, Wm. D. Sherman, J. 
L. Swope, Louis Stern, M. R. Westervelt, C. H. Wiley. 


BUYERS. 
T. J. Laflin (chairman), G. H. Alderton, Sidney S. Anhalt, 
E. E. Barling, D. F. Bulson, W. Bartlett, Victor Cavanna, S. 
H. Cramer, J. Elliot, Ulysses S. Grant, S. L. Leon, Vincent 


Lynch, James Munro, James C. Riley, F. H. Screaton, C. C. 
Vosburgh, A. F. Williams, A. H. Witzleben. 


IMPORTERS. 


Paul Gadebusch (chairman), Robt. J. Alder, Robt. Camp- 
bell, H. D. Beuttell, George A. Bomann, R. Carrillo, George E. 
Colon, E. A. Davis, G. L. Delatour, J. Elliot, George H. 
Gardner, O. Waldemar Jaeger, George McGahan, H. R. Mc- 
Kenzie, J. B. Patton, W. J. Pingston, W. B. Quaintance, M. 
H. Rogers, W. J. Smith, T. H. Watson, Harry Wearne. 

EXPORTERS. 

Thomas F. Gurry (chairman), Morris Bernhard, Chas. A. 
3erwin, Sidney Blumenthal, Geo. A. Bomann, W. F. Carter, 
Geo. E. Colon, L. Foreman Fechtman, Paul Gadebusch, H. J. 
Hall, M. L. Havey, F. E. Johnson, G. E. Lackey, W. G. Mc- 
Cullough, George McGeachin, George Martin, Johannes 
Meyer, D. C. Pierce, M. H. Rogers, W. E. Rosenthal, John 
W. Snowden, I. Solomon, S. J. Stroheim, W. L. Turner, B. 
Wasserman, Harold Wight. 


DECORATORS. 


Emile Baumgarten (chairman), H. B. Fermon, Wilson 
Hungate, Louis Kilmarx, J. Slater McHugh, F. W. Richard- 
son, John Sloane, P. W. French. 


LEGISLATIVE. 


A. M. Barbe (chairman), S. S. Anhalt, Geo. A. Bomann, 
Lester W. Bond, S. Blumenthal, J. Callahan, C. R. Clifford, 
S. H. Collins, Geo. E. Colon, Paul Gadebusch, Harry B. Hall, 
M. L. Havey, H. R. McKenzie, James Munro, W. E. Rosen- 
thal, Harry E. Scripture, Chas. H. Sellon, John W. Stephen- 
son, S. J. Stroheim, N. R. Wilkes, M. E. Wormser. 


PUBLICITY. 


_ §. S. Anhalt (chairman), Wm. Laurel Harris, John W. 
Stephenson, F. F. Purdy, James P. Rome, R. S. Tibbals. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED TEXTILE ARTS. 


George McGeachin (chairman), Sidney Blumenthal, 
Horace Cheney, Thos. F. Curry, H. J. Hall, John W. Snowden, 
I. Solomon, W. L. Turner, B. J. Wasserman, Sidney S. 
Anhalt, Edward H. Bailey, A. M. Barbe, Morris Bernhard, 
Geo. A. Bomann, T. A. Cawthra, C. R. Clifford, Geo. E. 
Colon, S. H. Collins, Norman Findlay, Paul Gadebusch, Wm. 
Laurel Harris, George H. McLaughlin, James Munro, W. E. 
Rosenthal, Harry E. Scripture, Charles H. Sellon, John 
oe Salo Stroheim, N. R. Wilkes, Harry Wearne, Thomas 

, atson. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
M. B. Fowler (chairman), D. M. Fernandes, Norman 
Findlay. 
WELFARE. 
John W. Stephenson (chairman), Harry Bremer, A. 
Lederer, Frank L. Potter, Wm. J. Smith, C. H. Wiley. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


James Munro (chairman), Harold W. Burton, Jos. 
Cavanagh, Harold S. Johnson, James Kurnicki, W. J. McNab, 
James Millen, R. T. Montague, Montague Platt, Sanford T. 
Reilly, R. D. H. Vroom, F. F. Purdy. 





A TIMELY BOOK. 
NE of the new books published by the Century Co., 


New York, is “Management and Men,” by Meyer 
Bloomfield. 


Mr. Bloomfield holds a unique position in Amer- 


ican industry. He organized the Industrial Service 
Activities of the United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, he is the founder of the Em- 
ployment Management Movement in this country, and 
the father of the New Profession of Handling Indus- 
trial Personnel. 

In 1918 Mr. Bloomfield went abroad to report on 
new developments in the British labor field. What 
British industry and labor are now doing is of the 
utmost practical interest to American employers and 
working men, as well as to every thoughtful American 
citizen. 

The present volume is the result of that trip. 

The book is unique in several respects. It isa 
first-hand interpretation of big industrial happenings. 
The best minds in the labor and management field of 
Great Britain assisted. It presents in full the great 
documents underlying the present industrial relations 
projects of British industry. 

The appendix, which is unusually large, serves as 
a practical manual of British joint industrial manage- 
ment. It contains 591 pages with index. 
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PROGRESS 


IN AMERICAN PRINTING 


A Wider Field and Greater Adaptability Noticeable in the Latest. Ideas.. Greater 
Versatility in Printed Than in Woven Patterns. How the Fabric Printer Gives 
Soul to the Fabric. 


HERE has been such extraordinary progress in 
the printing of fabrics in this country within the 
last decade, that the great achievements attained 


American prints? Have they come through the de- 
velopment of the art side of the industry? Were the 
first striking achievements obtained during the time 
when the craze for Cubist, Futurist, Post-Impression- 
istic and other wild and seemingly incongruous design 
inspirations and color schemes entered into fabric 
fashions? Did 
the printing of 








those design 
. | and color 
thoughts fu r- 
nish the in- 
centive for 
sore of the recent 














Wey achievements in 
| 


complicated. design 
and color work? 
Some credit is 


undoubtedly due to 
the fabric stylers 

who, forseeing 

through their intui- 
tive knowledge of ihe fashions the needs of the market, 
have been of nfateyial-assistatite to the designer, afd ihe 
printer. Viewed*fronr the mechanieak side of*the in- 
dustry, credit must als6, gé to the ;athirie.builders for 
the perfect printing mAchinery: ‘they*kavé supplied, 
thereby making possible the execution of the wonder- 








As a pattern producer, the printing method has 
some advantages over the weaving. The thickness of 
the thread limits the changes of shade in weaving; 


4 are, perhaps, not known outside of those who are en- 
gaged in their production. 
It is not so very long ago that the bulk of our 
prints were of 
French or . 
* English origin, Aas <& — ll et 
T and buyers re 3 ; 
would wisely Ve a V2 
is declare that 
e Our printers | \ “| E) go \Wap | ¥ 
- had a long way to q\ : : ey 
- go before they - K. ~ i) ; 
d could obtain any- \ ;' . Ls Jee se a aT 
S- thing approaching y Jae } iy Whi 
the perfection of i | l oe th 
mn the French \ | fi “| \\ a 
at printers. | ot y 
1e It is another 
id story to-day. The 
in American fabric printers have forged ahead at such 
a pace that working now for the most critical and 
exacting clientele they are turning out a class of work 
a that gives gratifying satisfaction. 
3S. It is the very excellence of this work that is to- 
of day a factor in creating the large demand that exists 
at for prints. Both fabric designer and printer possess ful print fabrics of to-day. * 3° 
ns greater versatility than ever before, and with the 
greater range of possibilities for their talents they are 
as acc. mplishing now things that, not so very long ago, 
3e- looked impossible. 





What has opened up these new opportunities for 
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delicate mixtures of color are therefore impossible. 
Figuring oit fabrics’ would thus be crude and conven- 


tional if no other method of coloring were known. It 
is here that the textile printer surpasses; he can lay on 
what colors he pleases; his work is like painting, 
imitative of all the shades and colors of nature. 

We take up an average print and ask ourselves 
what are the characteristics which give it a market 
value’ In the first place, we discern that it has a use, 
or a utility value, maybe as a dress fabric, as deco- 
rative hangings, or furniture covers. This “use value” 
lies in the fabric itself, and its degree is mainly deter- 
mined by the quality of the material—the counts of the 
yarn and the nature of the weaving. When reaching 
the printer’s hands it is usually a plain fabric possess- 
ing in more or less degree the utility value expected 
of it. 

The natural colors of textile fibers are seldom uni- 
form and more rarely pleasing to the eye. In the tex- 
tile trades they significantly name fabrics in the natural 
color grays—that indeterminate shade between light 
and dark, a mixture of colors which do not blend. If 
the natural grays were one uniform shade, they might 
be useful, but there are yellowish grays, bluish, reddish, 
greenish and blackish grays, changing and shading in 
all degrees. Uniformity of color, either plain or pat- 
terned, has always been regarded as a necessary quality 
in cloths ; the random variations of nature are generally 
offensive. To obtain uniform white, we bleach; for a 
single and uniform color, we dye; for colored patterns, 
we either weave with yarns dyed different colors, or 
print. 

From the standpoint of use, there is no reason why 
these monotonous grays should not be placed upon the 


imarxet in thar save, and so they nught, were it not for 
the hud GDjecuun. w luvuwvOuy aid the desire for 
»umething more than the saustact.ou of material wants 
aone. ihis something we might cai! a sense of value 
—sense ot sight-—1t 1s the addition o1 this sight value 
.0 the fabric which 1s the work of the printer and gives 
.o the product its distinctive character. Thus we get 
in the fiuished ariicie two clearly defined values lumped 
together specifying two equally defined human de- 
mands, one utilitarian, the other emotional, so that it 
may be said the complete printed fabric possesses a 
body and a soul. The fabric printer’s unique vocation 
is that of giving a soul to the fabric. How often for 
financial profit this soul is nothing but a spook may be 
left for individual printers to decide. . 

In the matter of utility of color it is interesting to 
know that, apart from its distinct contribution to the 
total value, this addition often increases the utility 
value, as for instance, when the fabrics are covered 
with decorations, the design and colors of which reduce 
the likelihood of soiling, or when the design harmonizes 
with the use to which the fabric is put. Given two de- 
signs printed upon the same quality of fabric, the de- 
ciding factor in their sale will accord with the merits 
of the designs printed upon them. Commercially, 
merit is conceded a design in accordance with its de- 
gree of success in ministering to the emotions of the 
purchaser, therefore, it follows that the printer whose 
designs reflect familiarity with the customs—religion, 
politics and intellect of the peoples catered for—has an 
advantage over one whose knowledge is only empirical. 

(To be continued. ) 


Galleried staircase in a living-room hall. A treatment that “stars” the staircase in a way not usually met with 
in the modern home. 
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NEW YORK STORES ADOPT SALE WEEKS 


foresee a tremendous enthusiasm for the two sale 

weeks being inaugurated this Fall by the Uphol- 
stery Buyers’ Association of New York. 

New York’s biggest firms are taking hold of the 
proposition with a vigor that will make a huge success 
not only of these two specified weeks, but of the days 
preceding and 
follow- 


t DOES not require extraordinary prescience to 


cating concerted sales of this character. Undoubtedly, 
some concerns will enter into the idea with greater en- 
thusiasm than others, many will show extraordinary 
initiative and benefits will be reaped accordingly. It 
is not enough to give quiet acquiescence to this sales 
plan, the scheme must be considered in the light of an 
opportunity. First of all, of course, is the considera- 

tion of mer- 

chandise. It 





ing them. 











may not be 


The amount Lace possible 
of newspaper to have an 
advertis- | Curtain array of bar- 


ing that will | 
be published, 
the store win- 
dows that 
will be ar- 
ranged, and 
the depari- 











Week 


gains such as 
might be ex- 
pected in 
normal times, 
but such mer- 
chandise as is 
provided 














mental dis- 

playsthat 

will be planned to feature these two important sales 
events will focus the attention of the buying public on 
upholstery materials, curtains, etc., to a degree that 
has never before been possible, because no such con- 
certed action has hitherto been undertaken. 

We are assured that the buyers of the various de- 
partments have provided themselves with merchandise 
of inte~est, and we expect aggressive campaigns for 
the week of September 8, Lace Curtains and Window 
Shades, and the week of October 6, Upholstery Goods. 

There are great benefits to be reaped from such a 
p'an and the Upholstery Buyers’ Association is to be 
congratulated upon the wisdom of its members in advo- 


should be 

featured in a 
way ‘to make the greatest impression possible upon the 
customers of the department. 

We would advocate unusual ventures in advertis- 
ing: street-car cards announcing the date of each sale, 
cards in all the store elevators previous to and during 
each sale, posters along the transit lines. These and 
many other plans will suggest themselves to the adver- 
tising departments of the store. 

In his own department the buyer could have an- 
nouncements enclosed in all parcels wrapped up. He 
could create special display features, and he might even 
distribute buttons announcing the sale in advance of 

(Continued on page 77.) 





“Tt is not enough to give quiet acquiescence to this sales plan, the scheme must be considered 


in the light of an opportunity. ”’ 











HAVE SALESMEN A RIGHT TO VOTE? 
AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 


HEN John Hancock signed the Declaration of Independence, he penned his signature 
deliberately and with a full, round hand large enough for King George and for the 
whole world to read. 

The tides of time roll onward, and now, one hundred and forty-three years later, we 
are again face to face with taxation without representation! This time it is not the 
Colonists but the Salesmen who demand their rights. 

If the organized traveling men of the United States fail to seize the opportunity pre- 
sented at the November election of winning the right to vote for all time to come, the 
responsibility will rest upon their own shoulders. The goal is now very nearly in sight 
and unless the salesmen fall down in their publicity campaign, the Martin Bill should become 
a statute in 1920. 

Absentee voting has been agitated for the past eighteen years, and many associations 
have sent their representatives’ to Albany to plead for justice. But, because of the small 
membership in the organizations which sent these delegates, and the fact that, of the 250,000 
traveling men in the State of New York, 75 per cent of them are never able to vote, 
politicians did not show much enthusiasm. 

With the formation of the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, the 
“powers that be” in the political world saw the handwriting on the wall. They recognized 
in the newly formed body the possibility of a great “National” organization. The tremendous 
power of such a vast aggregation of high-caliber citizens must be reckoned with in politics, 
and therefore some genuine interest was awakened at Albany. Politics are usually controlled 
by the will of the majority and therefore the salesmen feel that they have no quarrel with 
those who in the past failed to be influenced by what, to them, was a mere handful of men. 
On the contrary, they give credit for the ability to visualize the importance of this movement 
at this time and to take steps to fully meet the present-day need of the traveling fraternity, 
even though, in their opinion, it may involve considerable added election machinery. 

From the generous donations which have already been placed at the disposal of “The 
National Council” it appears certain that a very large fund will be raised to be devoted to 
the educational campaign. This is an important matter, for the general public, if they did not 
fully understand the justice of Amendment No. 2, might be disposed either to ignore it 
altogether or to veto it on general principles. 

It is now planned to enlist the support of moving-picture houses throughout the state 
and to supply them with slides to be run between reels, requesting the people to vote “Yes” 
on Amendment No. 2. Unquestionably this will be an excellent means of gaining widespread 
publicity. The newspapers and magazines have responded in a generous way and, with the 
Absentee Voting Bill as the definite issue at stake, the travelers feel confident that a great 
many newspaper and trade-paper editors who believe in fair play and justice, and who 
incidentally number hundreds of influential salesmen among their readers, will be only too 
glad to take the matter up and give it the publicity that it deserves. 

If, after eighteen years of constant effort on the part, not only of the traveling men, 
but of such other interested organizations as the actors, railroad men, lawyers and others, 
the traveling public are unable to finally secure the passing of this amendment at the coming 
election, the work of years will have been wasted. Few men would have the courage or the 
heart to again take up a fight in which the victory was nine-tenths won only to be thrown 
away by lack of concentrated effort at the crucial moment. 

Every polling place in the State of New York should have at least two men assigned to 
it on Election Day. While keeping strictly within the law which forbids any one to approach 
voters within 100 feet of the polling place, they should make every effort by the use of 
buttons, posters, banners and by direct word of mouth, to convey to every voter the fact that 
Amendment No. 2 demands their support unless they believe in taxation without repre- 
sentation. 




















The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports an Average of Approxi- 
mately 4,000 Strikes a Year, for 1916-17-18, a Fact of Great Significance in 
View of Steadily Rising Costs and Selling Prices. 


TUDENTS of economics agree that idleness is counted for by the fact that trade agreements in the 
one of the most prolific causes of steadily rising majority of industries terminate on April 30, thus mak- 
costs. Whether this idleness is the result of ing May the first month of the new labor year. This 

strikes, the shortened workday, or the shortened week, underlies the demonstrations which have occurred on 
is not material, because the result is the same from any May the first, widely known as “May Day,” or 
cause—decreased production. Decreased production is “Labor’s New Year’s Day,” on which a noticeable 
bound to result in higher selling prices, just as surely wave of restlessness sweeps through industry. With- 
as that the demand for a higher wage for the same out exception the ten largest cities of the United States 
amount of work will inevitably result in a higher cost. were definitely affected by this outburst of unrest on 


The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that the 
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May first of the present year, sev- 
eral deaths and many injuries be- 
ing the toll of this strife and dis- 
content. 

The department points out 
that it is of the opinion that no 
strikes of importance have failed 
to come to the attention of the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and “that the report is 
sufficiently complete to warrant 
publication.” The grand total is 
11,092. 

Although the figures for 1919 
will not be available for some 
months, it has been predicted by 
authorities on this question that 
the figures for the present year,’ 
with the great industrial turmoil 
which persists in spite of the 
return of peace, will probably 
not show much decrease in the 
number of labor disputes. On the 
whole, however, renewed endeav- 
ors on the part of employers to 
treat their employees with fair- 
minded justice will be one of the 
greatest factors in helping to get 
back to a smooth running peace- 
time schedule, and this at the 
earliest possible date. 







THE UPHOLSTERY OUTING. 


B ew fourth annual outing of the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., was held on July 19 at 
Duer’s Casino, Whitestone, Long Island. 

Owing to inclement weather all the preceding day 
and up to within an hour of the scheduled time for the 
boat to leave, it looked dubious for a successful outing. 
With commendable spirit about one hundred and fifty 
members finally gathered at the dock, and with the sun 
breaking through the clouds the short voyage to the 
Casino started. 


The hour’s ride was enlivened by many little 
groups with variations of a well known rainy-day in- 


door game and African golf. Liquid refreshment was 
provided during the trip. 

Immediately on arrival at the Casino all sat down 
to a bounteous luncheon. Mr. Cavanagh spoke briefly 
of the Martin Bill and then introduced Mr. McGeachin, 
who expanded on the importance of this bill. He asked 
for donations for a fund to give the bill publicity, $85 
being taken up. 

The members then adjourned to the grandstand 
at the ball grounds for a group picture, a reproduction 
of which appears on the opposite page. 

The wet grounds would not permit the program of 
sports to be carried out, so while some of the members 
returned to the Casino to resume games interrupted 
when the boat docked, other hardy souls clamored for 
a baseball game. Two nines, the married men against 
the unmarried, finally got started, but in the second 
inning rain started to fall again. Handicapped by wet- 
ness underfoot, overhead and inside, and by the lack of 
anything resembling a baseball glove, the game went on 
bravely until it was called in the fifth inning, because of 
the downpour, with the unmarried men the victors. 

In the meantime other parties containing many of 
the opposite sex had arrived at the Casino, one such 
association bringing an orchestra with them. When 
the ball players returned dancing was in full swing and 
this and bowling kept things humming until dinner was 
announced. 

After everybody had eaten his fill the boat 
whistle announced it was time to leave. Once on board 
nobody minded how hard it rained and various festiv- 
ities were indulged in until the boat finally docked at 
Thirty-first Street again at nine o’clock, with everybody 
happy and satisfied that the day had been well worth 


while. 





ORGANIZATION OF ARMON, WOLF & CO. 


HE dissolution of Feldman, Armon & Co. is fol- 
lowed by the organization of a new firm to be 
known as Armon, Wolf & Co., which succeeds the late 
business in the large showrooms at 13-15 Bank Street, 
Philadelphia. The senior member of the firm, Aaron 


Armon, and the junior member, David J. Wolf, have 
been associated in the floor-covering business for 
twelve years or more; they have an established trade 
and are well and favorably known in retail and manu- 
facturing rug and carpet circles. 





FRENCH LACES AND ART OBJECTS. 


NDER the auspices of the French Government 
and the Franco-American Board of Commerce 
and Industry, the latter a New York association formed 
for the purpose of improving the industrial relations 
between France and America, an exhibition of French 
samples of art applied to industries is being held from 
July 24 to August 24 in the ballrooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York. 

On account of conditions at present existing in 
France many American buyers have not visited that 
country since the war and the idea of the exhibition 
is to enable buyers to obtain a comprehensive idea of 
the French goods that can now be delivered to this 
country particularly for the Christmas trade. 


The particular industries being represented in this 
exhibition have suffered somewhat less than many 
others in the war and a very extensive selection of in- 
dustrial art objects has been made. 

Among the most interesting articles having 
an important place in the exhibition are Gobelin, 
Aubusson, Beauvais tapestries ; art pieces of sevres; art 
leather goods, art enameled goods, art jewelry, art 
crystal; real laces and all goods known as “articles de 
Paris.” 

There is no admission fee to this exhibit and 
a most cordial welcome is extended to American buyers 
and the public in general who may be interested in art 
objects as mentioned above. 


It is hoped the attendance will be large as this 
exhibition affords an opportunity of showing the in- 
terest of the American public in the efforts of French 
manufacturers to restore the conditions that obtained 
in these industries prior to the war. 





COMING OUT TO KING STREET. 


‘HE Kerrison Dry Goods Co., Charleston, S. C., 

have recently acquired the corner of King and 
Haine Streets, adjoining their store on Haine Street. 
This will give them a corner on the main shopping 
street, which will be of inestimable advantage. While 
they have sold the high-class trade in Charleston for 
over fifty years they have been located on a side street 
—an impossible situation from a Northern or Western 
view-point. Arthur Roberts, the upholstery buyer, was 
in the market recently. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL OUTING OF THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, INC. 


In spite of a rainy day which prevented many of the usual outdoor activities there was a good representative crowd in attend- 
ance and such activities as the day permitted were thoroughly enjoyed. 











AN UNUSUAL HANDLING OF JAPANESE MOTIFS 


At first glance the Orientalism of this treatment is not conspicuous, but on close examination the origin of the motifs is clearly 


defined. 
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ShEt CHING AS: A 


E WERE discussing not long ago the possi- 
W bility of reintroducing more _ elaborate 

schemes of drapery, treatments on which the 
buyer could get a little higher price than was possible 
with the ordinary straight line application of a 24-yard 
pair of curtains, and an old-time buyer in the group 
had this observation to offer: . 

“The way to sell better draperies, more elaborate 
treatments,- and better styles, is to learn how to offer 
them for sale. In the old days when I was at White- 
ley’s every man who sold what we call over there, 
‘soft furnishings,’ could suggest the styles to be em- 
ployed. Most of us could sketch anything from a 
drapery to the suggestion of an entire room, and it 
was a part of our training to be able to judge some- 
what the type 
of drapery, 
and the style of 
fabric, and the 
color scheme 
by the cus- 
tomer’s dress 
and  appear- 
ance. 

“For in- 
stance, if my 
customer wore 
a costume that 
was severe 
even for the 
style of dress 
in vogue, I 
knew that she 
would not be 
pleased by 
‘flighty’ styles 
of draperies; 
if her taste in 
color was also 
sober, I had a 
cclor key on 
which to base 
my suggestion ; 
if, on the other 
hand, she was 
one of the type 
that despite 
her age wore 
gitlish, frilly, 
flouncy things, 
and indulged in 
striking colors, 

I pianned my 
sales talk and 
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SELLING: HELP 


my suggestions accordingly. Take .any type of dress 
you will, or any fashion that is in vogue, and you will 
find that no two people follow that fashion in just the 
same way. Some adopt it in a restrained sort of way, 
others will carry it to the most ridiculous extreme. 

“By observation and by knowing a considerable 
range of drapery styles the clever salesman can with a 
few strokes of the pencil indicate window or door 
draperies that will have the appeal of a special design 
made for that particular customer. 

“It is a good thing also to encourage the customer 
to make suggestions while you are sketching, asking 
her to express an opinion as to whether she would like 
part of it to go this way or that way, for if she feels 
that she has had some part in its planning she is all the 

more inclined to be pleased with 
it. You have got to show them 
the thing you want them to buy, 
and the best thing a salesman can 
acquire, next 
to a knowledge 
of the business, 
and the ability 
to talk know- 
ingly and con- . 
ae 2 inci 
Rae skill regi 
MA : ; 
SS x ing the thing 
ss he suggests.” 

We believe 
that there is a 
great deal in 
the theory 
above ex- 
pounded, par- 
ticularly t,he 
thought which 
urges drapery 
salesmen to ac- 
quire a knowl- 
edge of sketch- 
ing. 
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We knew a 
man fifteen 
years ago who 
could talk with 
his pencil like 
no other man 
we have en- 
countered be- 
fore or since. 
His name was 
Horneck, and sketch after sketch flowed from his 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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Sketche; by P. Horneck. 



































INDICATE PERSONAL TASTES 


FASHIONS WHICH 


See illustration opposite. 
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See illustration opposite. 
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DRAPERY STYLES APPROXIMATING DRESS FASHIONS 






































SKETCHING AS A SELLING HELP. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

pencil with the utmost ease, rough but vigorous, and 
convincing to a remarkable degree. What Horneck 
could do with a few rough pencil strokes made him a 
convincing salesman, not alone of draperies, but of 
furniture and entire room appointments. We do not 
know if he studied the theory of adapting drapery 
ideas to the style of a customer’s dress, but this theory 
has possibilities to the man who can sketch which 
would be utterly out of the reach of the man who 
could only suggest by word of mcuth. 

To test the theory somewhat we have taken twelve 
different types of feminine fashions reproduced on the 
preceding page, and in juxtaposition we have taken 
also twelve distinct drapery types, so arranged on the 
facing page as to correspond with the fashion type they 
are intended to please. They are offered here largely 
as suggestions which the clever drapery artist can 
modify and alter as he will. 


We are curious to know if any other drapery or 


contract salesmen have worked along similar lines, 
and will gladly give space to any further remarks on 
the subject. 





WORTH WORKING FOR. 

_ MUST be a matter of great pride for the Uphol- 
‘* stery Association of America to note the appended 
advertisement in the daily papers calling attention to 
Amendment No. 2 providing for a vote for absentee 
salesmen ; because at the very first organization meeting 
of the association held at the Aldine Club, December 
20, 1915, the chairman called attention to the fact that 
the commercial travelers under present conditions were 
practically disfranchised, for if absent from the city 
on Election Day they lost their ballot. 

He called attention to the fact that he had received 
letters from Senator William A. Bennett who promised 
to introduce a bill that would give the commercial trav- 
eler or other man absent from the city the right of 
franchise. So the ball was started rolling at this first 
meeting and it has been kept rolling ever since. 

Presidents Scripture, Rosenthal and Bond have 
been well backed up by the various officers of the asso- 
ciation, and in time by the National Council, the or- 
ganization of which was suggested at this same first 
meeting of the Upholstery Association, and now the 
National Council is pushing hard for the passage of 
this amendment. 

Every traveling man in New York state should 
work for its adoption. 

It’s a state bill, but if it passes it will have its 
effect and every other state will unquestionably give 
similar rights to the absentee voter. But it’s not a 
traveling man’s bill alone; and in arousing the public 
to an appreciation of its justice, other trades and pro- 

















Typical Horneck sketches. 
See text on page 69. 


fessions, engineers, railroad men, and _ particularly 
actors, should be enlisted in the campaign. 

Unless the public comes to a realizing sense of the 
importance of this measure, the amendment will be 
side tracked. 

There must be voters to vote for it, and a mass 
meeting should be held immediately with this object in 
view. If the commercial traveler is behind this work 
the amendment will be passed. There’s no reason why 
it shouldn’t be passed, excepting for lack of votes, and 
a lack of votes would be due to apathy and not to any 
objection to the measure: 


AMENDMENT NUMBER TWO 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND 
ASSEMBLY PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO 
ARTICLE TWO OF THE CONSTITUTION, IN RE- 
LATION TO ABSENT VOTERS. 


Section 1. Resolved (if the Senate concur), That article 
two of the constitution be amended by inserting therein a new 
section, to be section one-a, to read as follows: 

§ l-a. The Legislature may, by general law, provide a 
manner in which, and the time and place at which, qualified 
voters who may, on the occurrence of any general election, be 
unavoidably absent from the State or county of their residence 
because their duties, occupation or business require them to be 
elsewhere within the United States, may vote, and for the re- 
turn and canvass of their votes in the election district in which 
they respectively reside. 

§ 2. Resolved (if the Senate concur), That the foregoing 
amendment be submitted to the people for approval at the gen- 
eral election in the year nineteen hundred and nineteen, in 
accordance with the provision of the election law. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
IN ASSEMBLY 
February 12, 1919. 
This bill was duly passed, a majority of all the members 
elected to the Assembly voting in favor thereof, three-fifths 
being present. 
By order of the Assembly. 
THADDEUS C. SWEET, 


Speaker. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
IN SENATE 
Albany, April 4, 1919. 
This bill was duly passed, a majority of all the Senators 
elected voting in favor thereof, three-fifths being present. 
By order of the Senate. 
HARRY C. WALKER, 
} President. 
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PRA FALSE IN 


cation we do not mean merely school education. 

The educated man of to-day, in the broadest sense, 
is the man with the ability to learn from all possible 
sources of information. Perhaps, a§ never before in 
the industrial world, grown men, men with a trade or 
profession at their finger tips, are studying, studying to 
learn vital things which until now they have not had 
the leisure, the incentive, or the opportunity to acquire. 

In the manufacture of textiles, and in the handling 
of the fibers of which textiles are composed, are many 
precesses interesting to the men through whose hands 
they will subsequently pass. 

In upholstery textiles silk naturally holds the high- 
est place. It brings the highest price of any fiber used 
for an upholstery textile, and in the raw state repre- 
sents a value so great as to be guarded in its transpor- 
tation like a shipment from the mint. 

It is shipped from coast to coast in special, solid, 
express trains, under special guard, the shipments rang- 
ing in value from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

The subsequent handling of this costly fiber is in- 
fluenced always by this conception of its value. There- 
fore, it would be almost impossible for an ordinary 
upholstery man to obtain access to the plants where 
silk is prepared for textile use. By photograph, how- 
ever, these processes may be observed, and the reason 
for the various processes comprehended. 

The photographs which we show herewith are the 
beginning of a series which will take the reader by 
simple stages through the various processes in the 
manufacturing of a silk textile, from the receipt of 
Japanese silk in this country to the finished article. 

No. 1 shows the weighing of the bales of Japan 
silk in order to get the actual gross and net weight. 

In No. 2 a girl is taking the skeins of silk in the 
form of “books,” square parcels, from the unwrapped 
bale and starts the silk on its way through the proc- 
esses of throwing (spinning) for use in the looms. 

No. 3, girls opening the twisted skeins and tying 
them into small parcels so that the gums may be more 
easily softened by the soaking solution, to be applied in 
the next process. 

In picture No. 4, the skeins just as they are taken 
from the “book” are being placed in tubs containing the 
soaking solution, which usually consists of a saponifica- 
tion of olive oil soap and neatsfoot oil. Where Japan 
silk of a high grade having little or no gum is used, the 
skeins are left twisted for the process of soaking, thus 
eliminating the additional handling, shown in No. 3. 


| N ALL walks of life education counts, and by edu- 
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MAKING 


The Mill Processes Illustrated and Described so That He Who Runs May Read 
and Understand. The First Steps in Manufacturing Are Here Described and 
Illustrated in the Succeedina Pages. 


in No, 5 the skeins are being taken from the 
hydro-extractor or “whizz”; the soaking solution has 
been whizzed out so that the silk is nearly dry. 

Picture No. 6 shows double-deck raw silk winding 
machines, the girl in the left foreground is spreadirg a - 
skein on a swift for winding on to a bobbin. ‘Lhe 
skeins just as they have come trom the hydro-extractor 
and awaiting winding are shown in the box-like recep- 
tacle at the side of the frame. The girl placing the 
skein on the swift is called a “dander.” She rubs the 
hard gums out of the silk where they have been soft- 
ened by the soaking solution and places the skeins on 
the swifts, while the winder girls must-keep all of the 
ends running by at once, piecing up those that break 
down. 

The silk as it has been wound on bobbins on the 
winding machines is shown on a spindle rack in No. 
7. The threads from a number of these bobbins, vary- 
ing from two to say twelve, run through guides and 
the doubled threads then run upon the bobbins on the 
lower rack of spindles, which, revolving at 12,000 revo- 
lutions a minute, spin the doubled threads into one. 
This machine is known as the 5-B spinner, and in one 
operation doubles and twists the threads which are used 
for tram or filling-in weaving. These spinning ma- 
chines are also used for doubling and twisting sewing 
and embroidery silks. A machine known as the 5-C 
spinner, operated in the same way spins, doubles and 
twists the organzine or warp for the loom. 

In No. 8 is shown the process of doubling two 
threads of silk that have been subjected to first time or 
single spinning. After being doubled these threads go 
to the first machine seen in No. 9, for twisting. 

The first machine in No. 9 is known as the second- 
time spinner or twisting machine. Here the two 
threads of silk being doubled on theamachine in No. 8 
are receiving their final twisting, after which the thread 
is known as organzine or warp. This machine is a 
flier spinner. The second machine in this picure is a 
tram doubler, which doubles the silk threads after they 
come from the winding machines. When doubled the 
threads are very slightly twisted with about 2% turns 
to the inch on the flier spinner. Pictures 7, 8 avd 9 
show the latest improved machine for doubling and 
spinning silk threads in one operation, and single proc- 
ess machines for doubling and spinning in separate 
operations, which is the older method of throwing silk. 

In No. 10 the girls are “lacing” the skeins on the 
reeler “flys.” Back of them are the reeling machines 

(Continued on page 77.) 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE MANUFACTURING OF SILK 


No. 1—Receiving and weighing bales of Japan silk at the throwing mills. No. 2—Taking “books” of silk from the open bale. 
No. 3—Opening and tying skeins for soaking. No. 4—Putting silk into the soaking solution to soften gums. No. 5—Hydro- 
extracting. See page 73. 
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WINDING AND SPINNING SILK FOR WEAVING 


No. 6—Double-deck winding machine. No. 7—Doubler-spinning machines. No. 8—Doubling. See page 73. 
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TWISTING, REELING, AND DOUBLING RAW SILK 


No. 9—Tram doubling and twisting. No. 10—Reeling and lacing. . No. 11—Inspecting and bundling. See page 73. 








TEXTILES IN THE-MAKING. 
(Continued from page 73.) 
on which the twisted silk is reeled from bobbins into 
skeins. When the lacer girls have finished, the skeins 
are stripped from the “flys” and are then converted into 
iwisted rolls ready for dyeing. 

This last picture, No. 11, shows girls inspecting 
the reeled skeins of twisted hard silk for imperfections, 
and when completed with their inspections they twist 
the skeins into rolls and make them into bundles which 
are then placed on the shelves in the receiving vault as 
shown in No. 1. They are now ready for the dyer and 
are sent to be dyed in the quantity and colors required 
by the loom orders. ; 

In the unthrown raw silk threads there are about 
twelve cocoon filaments, less than this number in the 
fine sizes and more in the coarse ones. They are held 
together by sericin or gum. If the gum was stripped 
from the thread the cocoon filaments, having nothing to 
hold them together, would spread apart, fluff up and 
mat, and the silk would be unworkable. To make the 
silk easy to work through the loom in the weaving it is 
first thrown, 7. é., subjected to the processes of spin- 
ning, doubling and twisting. The twisted or thrown 
silk improves the appearance of the woven fabric and 
adds to its wearing qualities. 

The photographs reproduced in this number illus- 
trating the first steps in the making of silk goods will 
be followed in a subsequent issue by pictures of suc- 
ceeding processes in the manufacture of silks. 





NEW STYLE LAMP SHADES: 


HE Art Lamp Shade Studios with showrooms at 

1 East Thirtieth Street are featuring unique and 
original “Frostoline” lamp-shades in diversified forms. 
Also included in the line are tapestries, silk, satin and 
transparent glazed shades. 





Students’ work, from the Rhodé Island School of De- 
sign. Left, Alice R. Reed; center, Emile Wildpret; 
right, R. Perregaux. 


OBITUARY 
FRANK A. HALL, 


RANK A. HALL, dean of the bedding industry, 

and head of the firm of Frank A. Hall & Sons, 
died at his home in Montclair, Friday, July 18, at the 
age of seventy-four years. . The business of which the 
deceased was the head had. been established by his 
father, Daniel K. Hall, in 1828, and he had been asso- 
ciated with it throughout his entire life. Succeeding 
to the business on the death of his father, he later took 
his own sons into the business. 

He was a pioneer importer of English metal beds 
and established a metal bed plant in~ Southfields, 
Orange County, N. Y. 

Permitting the conduct of the business to devolve 
upon his sons in recent years, Mr. Hall traveled ex- 
tensively and was very well informed concerning the 
places he had visited. 

He is survived by his widow and three sons, 
Frank A. Hall, Howard I. Hall and Dwight K. Hall. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


ILLIAM ROBERTSON, the upholstery goods 

manufacturer, died on July 23. The funeral 

services were held at St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Paterson, on Saturday, July 26. 

The deceased was well known in the trade. He 
was essentially a manufacturer. He was born in Aber- 
deenshire, April 3,. 1850, and came to this country 
forty-five years ago. 

For a number of years he represented John 
Brown & Sons, Glasgow, the madras curtain manu- 
facturers. About thirty years age he started the 
manufacture of silk upholstery goods at Paterson, 














which he continued up to the time of his death, the 
name of his mill being the Haledon Tapestry Co. 

For years he represented Alex. Jamieson & Co., 
the Scotch madras manufacturers. H. R. McKenzie 
and A. M. Barbe, of the firm of Alex. Jamieson & Co., 
were formerly associated with Mr. Robertson, as was 
also James Millen, now with Sturzenegger & Tanner. 

Mr. Robertson was a man of high character and he 
possessed that artistic temperament which enabled him 
to always produce highly attractive goods. He lacked, 
however, the business faculty which prevented him 
from being as successful as he would otherwise have 
been. He leaves a widow, daughter, and grown son. 


J. KEARNEY RODGERS. 


§ leew death occurred last month of J. Kearney 
Rodgers, assistant treasurer for E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., and director of sales of the DuPont 
Fabrikoid Co. Mr. Rodgers was born in 1857 and his 
association with the leather substitute industry dates 
back to 1897, when after a long experience in the sale 
of upholstery materials of other types, he became 
salesmanager for the American Pegamoid Co., remain- 
ing with that company and its successors, the New 
York Leather & Paint Co., the Fabrikoid Co., and the 
DuPont Fabrikoid Co. up to the time of his death. 
The deceased was entitled, beyond a doubt, to be 
called the best-known man in the leather substitute 
industry, as well as the one longest and most promi- 


nently identified with the selling end. He enjoyed an 
exceptionally wide acquaintance among users of up- 
holstery materials, and during his twenty years of 
sales management had seen the industry grow from a 
small beginning to one of supreme importance in the 


production of furniture coverings. 


CHESTER S. BOSWORTH. 


Bg S. BOSWORTH, well known to the 
furniture, upholstery and carpet trade, died sud- 
denly at Saranac Lake, Thursday, July 24, in his 
thirty-eighth year. The son of the late George Bos- 
worth, one of the formost upholstery buyers in the 
trade, it was easy for the deceased to take up some of 
the branches of the business with which his father 
was so strongly identified. In his youth he attended 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, and was con- 
nected successively with the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co.. 
the Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., and the Arthur Boom- 
hower Corporation. 

About two years ago, following the death of his 
wife, his health broke down and he was forced to take 
up an outdoor life in the Adirondacks, where he 
seemed to be making marked improvement. His death 
came as a shock to his many friends in New York 
who had no intimation of his serious illness. He is 
survived by a daughter. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


~~ MENTIONED in the July “Upuotsterer,” the 

second annual tournament of the Upholstery and 
Lace-Curtain Golf Association was held July 15-16 
just as “THE UPHOLSTERER” was going to press. 

In the qualifying round of the first eight, the 
winners were: M. G. Curtis, Martin Blumenthal, L. F. 
Fechtman Jr., John H. Whitwell. Winners of semi- 
finals, Blumenthal, Fechtman. Final, Fechtman. 

Qualifying round, second eight, winners G. A. 
Bomann, Clyde Mendenhall, E. R. Baldwin, Robert 
Lewis. Semi-finals to be played off. 

(Jualifying round, third eight, winners H. G. Mc- 
Causland, John C. Gifkins, G. H. McLaughlin. Semi- 
finals, McCausland, McLaughlin. Final, McCausland. 

Qualifying round, fourth eight, James Millen, 
John Moench. Final, Millen. 

Consolations, first, W. W. VanLoan, Geo. B. 
Martin. Final, Martin. Second, Charles H. Sellon, 
A. D. Faxon. Final, Faxon. Third, Johannes Meyer, 
Herbert Gardner. Final, Gardner. 

Consolation medal play, won by Geo. A. Bomann. 

The Wasserman Cup, given to the association by 
Benjamin Wasserman, to be owned by the one winning 
it three times, was carried off this year by L. F. Fecht- 
man Jr. This is a handsome cup to be played for 
yearly, alternating between New York and Phila- 
delphia, with the winner’s name for each year to be 
inscribed thereon. 

At the annual meeting following the dinner, a 
permanent organization was effected, the following 
officers being elected : 

President, William J. McNab; vice-presidents, 
Robert Lewis, G. A. Bomann; secretary and treasurer, 
L. F. Fechtman Jr. 





TO OCCUPY LARGER QUARTERS. 


HE Harmony Decorators, 252 South Sixteenth 

Street, Philadelphia, are removing to larger and 
more commodious studios, at 218 South Sixteenth 
Street. This step was deemed imperative to meet in- 
creased demands for their products, which include all 
kinds of accessories for the decorative trade. They 
expect to be thoroughly established at the new address 
by September 1. A new manager for the workrooms 
has been secured who has had eighteen years’ experi- 
ence with one of the leading New York decorators on 
Fifth Avenue. 


R the convenience of the trade, John King & Son, 

the Scotch holland manufacturers, will carry a 

stock of goods in this city. Felix J. McCosker, their 

selling agent, will shortly have goods for immediate 
delivery at his New York-quarters. 
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NEW YORK STORES ADOPT SALE WEEKS. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


the days chosen, also provide his salesforce with suit- 
allie badges to be worn in the department emphasizing 
the sale week, all to the end that a definite and lasting 
inipression should be made upon the minds of cus- 
tomers concerning the opportunities afforded by these 
two sales. 


We would furthermore advocate an attitude of 
thought toward these sales looking to their continua- 
tion every Fall, and, possibly, corresponding periods of 
sale every Spring. The upholstery department has 
never had anything like the publicity accorded the 
furniture department, the crockery department, the 
white goods department, the clothing department, and 
other departments which have fixed sales season after 
The upholstery buyer has had to work up 
enthusiasm for his department in competition with the 
specially advertised departments in his own store. He 
now has a chance by co-operation with the buyers of 
other stores to create definite seasons for lace curtains 
and upholstery goods. 


season. 


Fortunately, the idea has been so well received by 
the big stores that the success of the first year is prac- 
tically assured. There are not many important stores 
that have not already expressed approval of the plan 
and an intention to actively co-operate, and there is 
still time for those who are hesitant to take part in the 
scheme and make the event the biggest trade success 
the New York stores have ever seen. 


A COMPARISON OF BASIC COSTS. 


E GIVE below a reproduction of the list of 

wholesale prices compiled by the National Bank 

of Commerce in New York, and published in the last 

issue of their Commerce Monthly. This list gives a 

comparison of the cost of sixteen basic commodities 

for the last seven years, up to and including the prices 
quoted on the fifteenth of last month. 


A comparison of these enables one to readily see 
how it is that living costs have mounted so tremen- 
dously. Comparing the cost of these basic commodities 
of January, 1913, with the costs of July, 1919, we dis- 
cover that they represent a net advance of almost 70 
per cent. 

Another financial publication basing living costs 
on such things as clothing, food, light, rent, fuel, and 
other actual living necessities, states that the advance 
in living costs is 71 per cent. over pre-war costs. 

These are statistics gathered by unprejudiced or- 
ganizations and the facts are published in the interest 
of the general public. We reproduce them here in 
order that discussions of living costs among our 
readers may be based on fact and not on conjecture. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that retail 
prices are not always fairly based on wholesale prices. 
Certain circumstances in the matter of supply and de- 
mand, in a retail way, often bring about fictitious 
values for temporary periods. 

There is much food for thought in the condition 
disclesed by the list here given. Facts are stubborn 
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things, and however sanguine we may be as to the 
ultimate outcome, we are facing a condition that is 
alarming enough without any exaggeration or over- 
statement. 


In our discussion last month of dollar shrinkage 


we estimated the purchasing value of the dollar at 50 
per cent. of its normal value. In the light of these 
later statistics our comparison seems to have been 
about right. 


WOLF & DESSAUER’S DEPARTMENTS. 

HE upper picture shows the contract department 

of Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind., size 20 x 
25 feet. The floor is covered with a plain taupe carpet, 
and the window hangings are a plain taupe poplin, 
trimmed with 4-inch bullion fringe. Samples of dra- 
pery and books are all taken care of in the partition 
which is made with roll-top and sliding doors. 

The lower illustration shows one-third of the 
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drapery department which occupies a space 00 x 7,0 
feet. The floor is covered with taupe carpet with black 
design, and the department is in full view of the four 
passenger elevators and has plenty of daylight. The 
drapery department in the old store was 16 x 40 feet, 
hardly as large as the drapery workroom on the present 
drapery floor, which occupies a space 20 x 45 feet, 
with a shade workroom 20 x 25 feet. The floor space 
of the drapery contract and wall-paper departments is 
60 x 100 feet, all under the supervision of Mr. Myers, 
who has been with the firm over twelve years. Miss 
Burkhardt is in immediate charge of the lace-curtain 
section. W.R. Scheffer is contract man. 


HE Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 

drapery trimmings for all purposes, have resumed 
the manufacture of the various lines which were sus- 
pended during the period of the war. The firm are 
unusually well equipped by reason of their special- 
order factory in Boston and their stock factory in 
Philadelphia and the combined lines are shown in their 
new salesroom at 874 Broadway, as well as at the 
Boston office, 3 Hamilton Street, E. M. Johnson being 
in charge in New York and A. L. Faxon in Boston. 















Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












WANTED—Interior decorator salesman with full knowledge 
of furniture, rugs, draperies and wall decoration. Write 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha, Neb. 
YOUNG MAN, twenty-three, wishes position as furniture or 
drapery salesman. Four years’ experience. Address “Fur- 
niture Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, six years’ experience in upholstery business, de- 
sires a position with a representative -house. Best refer- 
ences. Address “M. D. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 
ACCOUNTS WANTED by a Sydney, Australia, selling 
agent on commission. Upholstery fabrics, rugs, upholstery 
and furniture hardware. Address “Sydney,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as buyer, or assistant buyer. Up- 
holstery in all its branches. Twelve years’ experience with 
the largest concerns in the country. Age, twenty-eight. Ad- 
dress “Out of Town,” care The Upholsterer. 
I WOULD like te. hear from responsible men and women 
capable of ‘placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent 
stock to draw from, liberal terms. Correspondence invited. 
Address H. -Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York City. : 
\, ANTED—Meritorious line in upholstery trimmings, drapery 
or furnishings for Pacific Coast territory, Denver west, on 
commission, by salesman with good following in this territory. 
Best references. Address “A-1 Representative,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
\YANTED—An experienced drapery cutter and estimator, one 
capable of handling high-class draperies and hanging of 
fabric walls. In replying give full particulars as regards 
references, experience and salary desired. Younker Brothers, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 
RUG AND UPHOLSTERY BUYER wanted by a Southern 
department store. Only those having thorough experience 
need apply. Give in detail your experience, where present em- 
Dloyed, age and salary desired. Apply “Southern,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery department open for 
position; Al man, capable of putting and keeping depart- 
ment on paying basis; good merchandiser ; accustomed to high- 
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class decorative trade; over twenty years in executive position 
with first-class concerns. Address “Merchandiser,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—High-grade decorative salesman to take position 
in our drapery and interior decoration department; should 
have experience and executive ability to realize on the possi- 
bilities offered by the place. Apply by letter, stating experi- 
ence, salary desired, etc. All letters confidential. The Stewart 
Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 
WANTED—A practical interior decorator, one who is thor- 
oughly experienced in furniture, furniture coverings, drap- 
eries, etc. Must be aggressive and energetic and have a 
thorough knowledge of the business. An excellent opportunity 
for the right party. In answering give experience, references, 
age, salary desired, etc. Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


WANTED-—Instructors in a textile school, located in New 

York City, in the following branches: Weaving and design- 
ing of cotton, wool and silk fabrics; chemistry and dyeing of 
textile fabrics; knitted manufacture and textile calculations; 
applied textile design—to teach practical textile designing for 
printed, jacquard, etc. Salary $1,500.00—$3,000.00. Applicants 
must not be over forty-one years of age. Must have either 
teaching or practical experience. Address “Instructor,” care 
The Upholsterer, 


WANTED—A Middle-Western department store would like 

to get in touch with a man to manage and buy for their 
upholstery, drapery, carpet and furniture departments, The 
person required must have experience in. high-class mer- 
chandise and merchandising methods, and be able to intelli- 
gently develop our home furnishing business. A splendid 
position is offered to this person. Position open December 1. 
Application will be treated confidentially. In first letter state 
full particulars, including salary desired. If proper impres- 
sion is made by this letter personal interview will be arranged 
for. Address “Middle West,” care The Upholsterer, 


UPHOLSTERY AND 
LACE CURTAINS 


A inent New York City department store wishes t: chuidean enpecuaiind 
‘ante take chou of their doe ahaiee = ied 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


Must have had buying experience in special sale merchandise, odd lots, mil 
remnants, etc. This ise wonderful opportunity for a live wire, Possible volume 
$200,000 a year. 
Address stating age. experience and salary expected to Upholstery, 209 Cable 
Building. N.Y. 





“The Upholsterer” Advertisers Index 
INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER’ 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783 





Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wavne Junc., hy orn | Gragwanas 2546). . 
Baldwin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2791) 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960) 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Rrooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia ionmsbanun 6712).. 
Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd., London, Eng 

Restores, Fred & Co., Inc. —S. Broadway (Spring a. 
Chase, Me & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) . 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780) . 
Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Daly & Morin, Ltd., Lachine-Montreal, Canada 


Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia....... egg ae 


Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway, (Gramercy 157) 

Duratex Co., The, Newark, N. J.. 

Dupont Fabrikoid Co (Vanderbilt 3700), 

Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) ..... .. 
Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Field, Marshall &Co. Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Javan Studios, 309, 5th Ave. (Madison Square 2157) 

Leonard- Henry Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadwav (Gramercy 157) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 
Pearson & Co., Fred. 95 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 1830) 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)...... 
Ritchie. R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 


Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625)................. 


Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa. (Stuyvesant 3681)........ 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schwehm's, Tohn M. Sons, Philadelphia.... 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 

Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) : 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).............. 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

yA Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183)....... 
Emden E “Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 

Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069)... 

Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way at 2ist St. (Gramercy 6310). 
Lewis, Rob’t a, & Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157).............. , 
Miller Bros,, 170 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 112).. 

Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) . 

Orinoka Mills, ‘8th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) ; 
Quaintance, W. B , 440 Fourth Ave, (Madison Square 4624) 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa. . 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercv 5968) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 

Stead & Rs ay Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) 

Wileon, P. K. & Son, 132 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) . 

Witcombe. Motions hin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. "(Greeley 236). 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Cretonnes 
Rutterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway 4780) 2628) 


Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408).. 


Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) Ti EEE 


Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000) 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 3046) 


Jamieson & Co., Alex., 5th Ave., Broadway at 21st St. weneeied — 3 
36b 


Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 
Lee, Artur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861). . 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 112). 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co.. Boston (Franklin 2625) 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) . 


Schneider's Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy is) des.0dbes 


Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37h St. (Greeley 3485 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., Franklin 561) 

Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th t(e. (Gramercy 5047)... 

Thorp & Co.. J. H.., 4th Ave., & 19th St. «Gramercy 4330) 
Witcomhe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


Designers 
Kahrmann & Scholle, 315 5th Ave., (Madison Square 2410°. 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 
Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. ae 1289) 
© , E. C. & Son, 120 'W. 32d St. (Farragut 5 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison See 2374) 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 
qcmauest, ohn W., Boston, Mass. (Gramercy 5696) 
Criteri tive Co., Inc.. P’ lelphia  taafgeaereeal panied 
Daly & ‘Sesion, Ltd., Lachine, Montreal, Canada ‘ 
Emden & Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 


; cernene & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) ................. : 


ield & Co., Marshall, Chicago (Farragut 2000: 
Glaenzer et Cie, 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877) 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way, at 2ist St., (Gramercy 6310).. 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507 ) 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 
ogg ag eX. 13 E. 22nd St., (Gramercy 2360) 
Mever, H. F & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 
Miller, Wm. R.. Milwaukee, Wisc., (Gramercy 1289) 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899) 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d St. (Connery 778) 
National Decorative Co. Inc., Camden, N. J 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866) c 
New England Curtain Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (Gramercy 1289) 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785) 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270) 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392) 
Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, yo (Gramercy 2697) 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St (Gramercy 2791) 
Quaintance, w. B., 440 4th Ave, (Madison Sauate 4624) 
Qua‘ter Lace Co., 990 Broadway (Gramercy 540) 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 
Roval Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Saubiac, B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843) 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E: 19th St., (Gramercy 3783) 
Scranton Lace Co.. 212-5th Ave., (Madison Square 4298) 
Sea [sland Mills, 53 Worth St., (Franklin 561) 
Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway, Saace 1776) 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. St. (Gramercy 5. 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St , 1 5696).. . 
Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 552 
Lat et Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. — Seniii 6557) 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland 
Witcomhe. McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greelev 236) 
Wonds, Inseph W. & Sons Co., 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman & Co.. B., 5th Ave. me! 34th St, (Murray Hill 7000). . 
Burch, A. F. ‘Co., Grand » Mich 
Carvalho Brothers, 11 W. 30th ‘Street (Vanderbilt —. 

laflins Incorporated, 2" Church St. (Worth 4780) .. 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut a 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365 
Hémance, Nicolas, 2 25 Aes Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 
Johnson & Faulkner N - Union Soe (Stuyvesant 4850) 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., - 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc.. 114 3th. Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison Soe 4624) 
Schiff Co., David, 29 E. 19th * ge oy 783) 
Schneider’ 3. Peter, Sons & Co., yo St. Cceaueony 3773) 
Schumacher. F. & Co., 5 W. Sith oa allan 5) 
Soy Kee & Co., 7 and 9 Mott St. (Wort 
Stern Brothers, W. 42nd St. Wancterbilt 3100) 
Stroheim 3 Romann, 242 4th.Ave. ( 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.. 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Wolf & Son, 26 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933) 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., nes ge (Gramercy 6712) . 
Brook Bros, & Dean, Londo n, 


Hensel Silk ‘Mig. Co.. a 15 Diasiond St.. EaReidiytie 
23d St. (Gramercy 5234) 


~ 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920) 
. Co., ‘Chicago (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Weinberg, C .& Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3470) 


Hand-Woven Tapestries 


Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 15 E. 40th St. Vente 2469).. 
Hémence, Nicolas, 225 Sth Ave. ae Square 6328) 
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